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For the Companion. 
NANNIE HAPGOOD’S VALENTINE. 
In Two CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 
By Mrs. E. D. Kendall. 

Almost all school-girls have an “intimate 
friend.” 

Nannie Hapgood had hers,—a_ sweet-faced, 
brown-eyed, dark-haired beauty, just a month 
younger than herself. What is more, the beauty 
did not know how lovely and lovable she really 
was. Indeed, Tressy Hopkins said—a little 
spitefully, perhaps, for she did not like Nannie— 
that “if Bertha Leland hadn’t been naturally of 
an angelic disposition, she couldn’t.possibly 
have put up all these years with such an over- 
bearing piece as Nan Hapgood; for, with all her 
smartness, Nan was just as disagreeable at times 
as she could be.” 

The truth is, Bertha understood her friend, 
and Tressy did not understand her. She no 
doubt had “put up” with a great deal from Nan- | 
nie, but she was as certain of Nannie’s fidelity | 
and truth as of the sunrise. 

They first kissed each other on the street, | 
when they were four years of age, and from that | 
time till the sod covered Bertha at twenty-five, | 
were sisters in heart. 

Nannie was plain-looking, but bright,. witty 
and intelligent. 





she was always saying little naughty things she 
was sorry for immediately afterward, and doing 
little kindnesses which she charged her right 
hand never to whisper to her left. . 

Iam free to confess that her tongue was an 
“anruly member.” In consequence of its per- 
sistent wagging at unseasonable times, she not 
unfrequently got into very hot water, and came 
out of it feeling extremely tender, ashamed and 
penitent. 

Atsuch times Bertha was a great comfort to 
her. She proved her friendship by making over- 
tures of peace in Nannie’s behalf. This was 
usually the way of preparation by which Nan- 
nie would express her sorrow for wounds inflict- 
ed, and promise the offended parties never to do 
80 any more. 

Somehow no one could help forgiving and lov- 
ing the girl, unless, indeed, it were Tressy Hop- | 
kins, and perhaps Mattie Armington. They | 
were jealous of her rank asa scholar, and re- 
garded her as a dangerous rival in the affections | 
of teacher and schoolmates. | 

The boys were divided in their opinion of 
Nannie. One or two maintained an armed nev- | 
trality towards her, having felt the keen edge of | 
her sarcasm. 





Thad Armington, Mattie’s elder brother, looked | time, and were excellent specimens of correct 
down upon her from the superior height of his | 
better breeding, and his father’s senatorship; but | guiltless of blot or correction. 
Even | 
George Howland, the sneak and coward of the| and brilliant, besides being remarkably well- 


most of the boys liked her heartily. 


class, never insulted her by word or gesture, as 
he had some of the other girls. 

When girls and boys of from fourteen to sev- 
enteen years old are thrown together, as they are 
in some of our schoels, little harmless penchants 
hot seldom declare themselves. Now Bertha’s 
particular admirer at this stage of her girlhood 
Was no other than Thaddeus Armington’s friend, 
John Swazey. 

Like Thad, he was one of the older boys. He 
Was a good fellow, and a plodder at his lessons, 
but was not specially brilliant. Bertha had a 
Sort of dim, unfledged idea that they were prob- 
ably made for each other. 

John liked Nannie, too, despite his friend’s al- 


leged scorn for her coarseness, for he had a kind-| Armington’s first appearance in one of the long 
ly if rather weak nature, and did not worship | coats fashionable at that particular epoch in the 


himself, 


Of course Nannie had her admirers, but she 


however, that Thad Armington thought so un- 
pleasantly of her. It was only, however, a flit-, who never would wear—that kind. 


She was decidedly her friend’s | things that couldn’t be helped, and treated him 
superior in point of intellect. An impulsive girl, | just as well as if he never attempted to snub 


_— 


ting shadow over the sunny landscape of her 
school days. She put it into the’ category of 


her. 

Thave saida good deal abort Nannic. Yon ! 
must not on this account think that she was the 
bright, particular star of her class. I have sin- 
gled her out simply because I wanted to tell you 
about her, and her misunderstanding with her 
intimate, Bertha. 

You know how it is with girls of her age, and 
younger, who seem for a time to be inseparable. 
They proverbially “get mad,’’ as their little sis- 
ters express it, and “make up” again and again, 
or else the intimacy is transferred. Tressy Hop- 
kins had had three bosom friends in as many 
years, and Lollie Findlay half a dozen in as many 
months. Not so Nannie. She was staunch,— 
true to her first childish impulse of affection. 
Neither Lollie nor Tressy could understand it, 
and Mattie Armington couldn’t see how it was 
that Bertha and she didn’t grow tired of each 
other. 

In school Mattie was the pattern of all tliat is 
dutiful and proper in a scholar. She was atten- 
tive and respectful, never communicated with 
her mates in forbidden ways, never turned round, 
never laughed, and was invariably prompt with 
her recitations, and as perfect as prompt. Her 
compositions were handed in at the appointed 


| English, written in a neat, fair hand, the paper 
Tressy was not so sure, but she was talented 


|informed and intelligent for a girl of her age. 
| She was not much of a student, but in composi- 
tion she excelled. So did Iris Annable, who had 

| tried her hand more than once with considerable 
| suecess, in a metric rendering of the theme se- 
| lected by the teacher. 
| Altogether, it was a fine class, exhibiting not 
la little real literary ability, both among boys 
| and girls. 
Now Nannie had her share of talent in this 
line. Never, however, until the time of which I 
am writing had she dared whip her Pegasus 
| into measure, and make his hoofs dance evenly 
to any sort of rhyming jingle. The time was 
Valentine’s day, and the occasion that of Thad 











history of broadcloth. 


| 





He came out in all his glory at church, on the 
Was not in the least partial. In fact, she was | Sunday preceding the 14th of February, and tried 
hot eonscious of any feeble moving of the tender | so hard not to appear awkward that he made 
passion towards anybody. She did feel sorry, | himself quite ridiculous with his airy patronage 
of boys who didn’t wear coats as yet, and gigls 
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NANNIE HAPGOOD’S VALENTINE. 


till Sunday was over. 

“[’m going to write Thad Armington a valen- 
tine,”’ she confided to Bertha; “and then you 
and I will take an early morning walk by the 
house, and toss it on the stoop.” 

Bertha agreed, ostensibly because she approved 
of Nannie’s proposition, but really because—sil- 
ly child—she knew Mr. Swazey’s house was di- 
rectly opposite the Armington’s, and thought it 
possible she might see John. * 

So, after school, Nannie shut herself up in the 
cold in her chamber, and perpetrated an abom- 
inable scrawl, which no one could possible have 
mistaken for her penmanship, reading as fol- 


lows: 
St. Valentine has passed your way,— 

I saw him pass but yesterday; 
He looked at you with upturned nose, 
And, pensive, thus soliloquoze: 

“That fellow feels his oats, ’tis plain,— 
His new brown coat has turned his brain. 
Tis seventeen years since he began, 

And now he thinks himself a man! 

The coat’s a coat, and nothing more, 
Like Grimes’s, ‘buttoned down before,’ 
But diffrent, probably, in kind, 

For what a tail it has behind! 

Yet, truth to tell, I can’t make out 

Why Armington should strut about, 
Throw back his head, and put on airs 
Because of what the fellow wears. 

It must be that his sense is dim,— 

coat ne’er “Il make a man of him! 

Of course it won’t! Go home, Sir Thad, 
Take off your ‘gude braidclaith,’ my lad, 
And with it humbly lay aside 

Your vain conceit and foolish pride; 

For on the morrow I shall send 

To T.A., by a little friend, 

(A school girl, too,) a tinted note, 

And all about your bran-new coat. 

Her name she’d not be wise to sign, 

So take it from ST. VALENTINE.” 


an irritable egotist like Thad Armington. O1 
for Nannie carried out her plan, and the valen 
tine was duly received and read. 

Thad showed it to John on the way to school 
thrashed him within an inch of his life. 
“However, if I get wind of the one wh 


ded. 


member it.’’ 


ae <a 
“SWEEPING THE BABY AWAY.” 
vails, called “Sweeping the baby away.” A le 


an act that seems to us ludicrous: 


used, praying while it burns. 











» 


Nannie’s fun sparkled. She could hardly wait | 


It was nothing remarkable, you see; simply a | you catch him. 
bit of saucy doggerel, good-natured enough, per- | hunt to-night. Then you won’t be afraid if I 
haps, but not calculated to soothe the feelings of | should leave you a few minutes in the woods.” 


the contrary, it put him into a towering rage, | laugh. 


and declared that if a boy had written it, and he 
could have found him out, he would have " 


“But you can’t touch a sneaking girl,’’ he ad- 


did it, ’ll open my mind to her so that she’ll re- 


In some parts of China a strange custom pre- 


Then he takes | to play the coward. 


another broom, and walks a long way from the | Saw him. 
house, when he dashes the broom as far off as, ened wild-cat for a ferocious animal. 


he can send it. Thus it is thought that the poor 
timid spirit is frightened and driven away for- 
ever, and everybody tries to forget it.” 








For the Companion. 


A TRUE STORY. 
THE FATAL FIRE-HUNT. 
By Marie B. Williams. 

“You promised me, you know you did. Yon 
| said, “Jacques, the next time I go on a fire-hunt, 
| you shall go too. Don’t you remember? And 
| now you go to-night, and I must go with you.” 
| As Jacques Estrin said this to his father, he 
| tossed his curly head defiantly. Only eight 
| years old was this ambitious young hunter, but 
he rode as only creole children can ride, and had 
even fired a gun several times. 
His father, Pierre Estrin, was the most famous 
hunter of the Opelousas country, where game is 
abundant, and the marksmen the most skilful in 
Louisiana. He was a dark, morose kind of man, 
silent, as are most men whose lives are spent in 
sombre forests and trackless prairies. 

But his only son, Jacques, he loved with a pas- 
sionate intensity which softened the man’s rug- 
| ged nature. Whatever Jacques wanted, he was 
sure to have, whether it was hurtful or not. A 
fine, bright boy he was, too, with chestnut, curly 
hair and black eyes, full of life and spirit, and 
kind-hearted and loving, in spite of injudicious 
indulgence. 

Evidently, however, in spite of his blind fond- 
ness for his son, Pierre Estrin hesitated to fulfil 
his promise. 

“It will be a foggy night, Jacques. You will 
get wet. hon 





Then what will mamma say ? 

Mamma, who was busy at her loom in the next 
room called out,— 

“T will say it is wrong. You must not take 
the child out such anight. Don’t hug me so 
tight, Jacques.’”’ The boy had flown into the 
room at the first sound of her voice. “Your 
kisses can’t bribe me to say you ought to go. It 
will be a black, starless night, and then such a 
fog! Don’t think of going, my child. You 
shall make “‘tac tac’”’ (pop corn) and “‘pecan pra- 
lines.” 

But Jacques was deaf to the temptation of 
“tac tac’ or anything but the hunt he had prom- 
ised himself. He cried and sobbed as if his 
heart was broken, and his father, who was never 
proof against his tears, however unreasonable 
they might be, soon relented. 

“Better let him go, Monique,” he said. “You 
see I promised him, and it will never do for him 
to think I could deceive. Here, wipe your eyes, 
Jacques, and run out on the prairie and catch 
your pony. You had better stop at the cabin 
| and take Edmond—(a little colored boy)—to help 
He can ride behind you to the 








1 “Afraid?” and he tossed back his curls with a 
Ah, you will see what a brave son you 
- | have.” 

The little fellow ran at full speed across the 
prairie, singing a gay French carol at the very 
top of his shrill young voice. 


’ 


ut in the woods, where the little birds sing, 
Ha, ha ? hr. Bauirrel, I see you spring, 

So gay, so gay.” 
oO Monique Estrin had left her loom and stood at 
the open door watching the boy as he hurried 
away for the pony. 

“You should not take him, Pierre,” she said, 
gravely. “He is too young to go on a fire hunt. 
There are places in the swamp where he cannot 
t- | follow you, and you will be obliged to leave him 








ter written by a lady gives this explanation of | alone in the forest. Did you not hear, too, that 


a panther was seen near the live oaks, not ten 


“When it dies, a priest comes, and after many | niles from here?’ 
crackers have been fired off, and cymbals beat- | 
en, he burns up a broom which has never been | spoke. 


“It’s something new for you, Monique 


That cowardly Wilson took a fright- 
What 


Pierre shrugged his shoulders as his wife J 


As for the panther, J neve 
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harm can come to the boy when Iam with him?| “A glorious shot!’”’ he yelled, and still raging, | 


Even if I leave him, to scour the woods, all he 
will have to do will be to sit quietly on his horse 
in one spot until I return.” 

His wife did not answer, but she sighed deeply 
as she returned to her work. 

She was half-ashamed of her own fears. Even 
when her boy returned, flushed, delighted, with 
little Edmond at his heels, she could not smile at 
him. 
to see what a great bag of pine knots papa had 
cut up for the fire-pan. 

At dark the preparations were completed, and 
the hunters set out, Pierre Estrin leading the 
way with a long-handled pan, full of blazing 
pine, over one shoulder, Jacques and Edmond, 
on the same pony, trotted after him, and the 
mother at the window could hear her boy’s glad 
voice making the silent woods ring with his fa- 
vorite song, and the little negro swelling the 
chorus of,— 

‘So gay, 8o gay.” 

The mist closed heavily upon their path. The 
bright flame from the fire-pan threw a wild, 
weird light on the great trees, which stood like 
shrouded giants on each side of them. 

With the rising of the wind, the fog rose, and 
when it lulled, would settle down again, and so, 
alternately, the night was obscure and lightened. 
The light, however, was not from the heavens, 
for that was overcast with clouds, but a kind of 
phosphorescent gleam from decayed logs and the 
surface of stagnant pools. 

The fire-pan, however, threw a bright circle of 
light around, and Pierre Estrin had fastened the 
long-handled pan to his saddle in a manner 
known to hunters who scour the woods without 
companions, 

It was altogether an unprofitable hunt. Cows 
and calves would come staring at the light, but 
not a deer. The fog was settling down into a 
misty drizzle, and Pierre began to get very im- 
patient, for he knew it was not far from mid- 
night. 

“See here, Jacques,” he said, “I’m going down 
into Brule Swamp. We are just on its edge 
now. I’m sure all the deer are there to-night in 
the thickets. The swamp is too full of ruts, and 
holes of soft mud, for you to get through on your 
little pony. I’m going to station you here under 
this big gum tree, which will keep the drizzle 
off; and don’t stir from it, or ’ll lose you; and 
be perfectly quiet. You are not afraid to be left, 
are you?” 

“Afraid!”? why, Jacques hooted at the idea. 
But the child was sleepy, and tired, and very hun- 
gry, and wanted to get back to mamma, and the 
nice hot gumbo she would have ready for them. 

“Are you going to stay long?” he asked, dole- 
fully. 

“Not more than a quarter of an hour, perhaps 
not that long.”’ 

Jacques gave a little tired sigh as his father 
moved off, whispered a few words to his nodding 
companion, and then his curly head sunk down 
on the patient pony’s neck, and the boy was fast 
asleep. 

It is probable the little negro followed his ex- 
ample, and the pony, feeling the rein loosened, 
began cropping the grass, moving slowly in the 
direction Pierre Estrin had taken. 

Fstrin, in the meantime, pursued his way with 
no suecess, The deer had evidently gone too 
deep in the coverts for him to find them. He 
was an impatient man, and the foggy drizzle, 
which grew thicker, combined with his own 
loss of temper to make him lose the way. As 
hunters say, he was “turned round,” and wan- 
dered aimlessly about, feeling himself lost. At 
last he came to an oak which he knew to be nat 
amile from the opening. <A little back, envel- 


oped in the thick vapors, shone a pair of eyes. 


“Aha!” thought Pierre, exultingly; “behold 
my game!” 
He raised his 
“Bang! bang!” 
simultaneously. 
A wild, agonized scream followed the report. 
Terrified, yet scarce realizing the full measure 
of his misfortune, Pierre threw himself from his 
horse and rushed to the spot. What a sight 
blasted his eyes! The pony lay dead on the 
ground, and his own boy, his little Jacques, lay 
writhing beside it, with pitiful wails and moans. 
“O, papa, why did you shoot me? Take me 
home, take me home, and let my mamma help 


' 


me: 


gun, took deliberate aim, and, 
went off both barrels almost 


As in a horrible dream, the wretched man re- 
plenished his fire-pan, and took up his child to 
examine his wounds. Perhaps, after all, he is 
not severely wounded. He tore off the blouse; 
he staunched the blood on the tender white chest. 
No hope,—only a few minutes now. With a cry 
like a wild animal, he took up his child, and as 
he stepped forward, stumbled over the corpse of 
the little negro, who had died instantly. 


She was called upon to admire the pony, | 


THE YOUTHS COM 


| still mad, with one arm he caught up little Ed- 


| mond, fastened his body by the strings to the | 


| back of his saddle, and still holding his child, 
vaulted in his seat. 

O, fearful ride through the dark forest, with 
those pitiful, sobbing moans tearing his heart 
and crazing his brain! 

Once the boy spoke, but that faint, catching 
breath, those feeble words, surely are not merry 
Jacques’! Is he not in a horrible dream? and 
will he not waken {from it and find the loving 
arms around his neck, and the loud, clear voice 
calling, “Papa, papa” ? 

Yes, faint, fluttering arms are feebly raised to 
his neck, and the miserable man bows his head. 

“You didn’t mean to hurt me, poor papa. 
Tell mamma, tell her that”— 

One sigh, and poor mamma will never hear 
the sweet voice of her child again. 

She had waited and waited. Two or three 
times the sough of the wind seemed to bring her 
the refrain,— 

“So gay, so gay;” 
but at last the well-known gallop of Pierre’s 
horse smote upon herear. One push at the fire, 


gumbo, and she hastened to the door to welcome 
them. 

What is Pierre staggering in with his deer for? 
He is in the door. He lays his burden on the 
bed, and sinks down in a merciful swoon. 

Days and days passed before he recovered 
full consciousness. The mother had fought her 
agony alone and unsupported, had guessed the 
terrible truth of the children’s death, and faced 
it with all the fortitude of a strong nature; but 
still the man lay on his bed, at times raving, at 
others unconscious. 

When he recovered, there was a veil over his 
mind. He knew he had killed his child, but it 
seemed the deed had been done years and years 
before. In telling the story—I heard it from his 
own lips—he would pause and try to remember, 
though it has not been two years since the trag- 
edy occurred. 

Pierre Estrin did not profit by the teachings of 
his misfortunes. He had always been a gloomy 
man, but he now became a morose and desperate 
character. His hand was reddened by more 
than one murder,.and about a fortnight ago he 
was himself assassinated. 

The young readers of the Companion may 
think this story incredible, but I have confined 
myself strictly to the facts of a case known 
throughout this Parish of St. Landry. 


SS 
For the Companion. 


ON A PRAIRIE. 


It was the day before Christmas,—just the day 
for a wife and mother, on a lonely prairie in 
Wisconsin, to think of her old home; that is, if 
her home had been a happy Eastern one, and 
she was now the wife of a “home missionary,” 
with four children, all under ten, to be support- 
ed on four hundred dollars a year, as was the 
case with me. 

Yes, I thought a great deal of my old home, 
that day, saying to myself,— 

“If Leould only give Fred a new overcoat for 
a Christmas present, or a set of warm flannels, 
or even a book or a magazine, how nice it would 
be! How [ wish I could fill the children’s stock- 
ings with pretty books and toys, such as I used 
to have in mine! But it is out of the question, 
—it is not to be thought of for a moment!” 

And the Eastern home did look very charm- 
ing, and the Western one very cold and cheer- 
less. What hosts of children there, would be 
loaded down with costly and beautiful gifts, 
while my little ones would get nothing! Yet the 
very crumbs that fell, unheeded, from their 
abundance, would make us rich indeed. Was 
God indeed good? Was it right they should 
get everything and we nothing? 

But here I brought myself up with a jerk. 
had to do that pretty often in those days. 

“Fanny Jennings,” I said, “I am ashamed of 
you! Here you are fretting and scolding be- 
cause so many thousands of children are going 
to have such a merry, merry Christmas, and 
questioning the Almighty, as if he didn’t know 
where to put His money, and where not. I do 
believe you are growing yellow in the face, you 
are so envious and jealous!” 

“T've got an overworked, feeble husband,” I 
continued, “but he is one of the noblest of men, 
and I thank God for him every hour I live. And 
the four children,—bless the darlings! 


I 


mother.’ 





Fred exme in, looking dreadfully out of spirits. 


which blazed up, one glance at the smoking | 


How | 


PANION. 
He was almost sick witha cold, and coughed 
terribly. 

“I’ve got to go over to Janesville to-night, to 
marry that couple, you know,” he said. 

I had forgotten all about it; and he was no 
more fit for it than a baby, and the wind blow- 
ing a north-wester. But go he must, for folks 
must be married when the time comes, weather 
or no weather. 

“TI shall have the fee,’’ I said, laughing, for I 
wanted to brighten him up alittle. “What shall 
I get with it,—a splendid silk dress, or a set of 
furs, or maybe a diamond pin? Which would 
you prefer, Fred?” 

“You'll get just fifty cents, the legal price, 
| and no more,” said he, “and you may get all the 
|} diamonds you can with that. They’ll be the 
| best investment for us,” he added, with a touch 

of bitterness in his tone. 

I got him a cup of hot tea as quick as I could. 

It took the last I had in the world, and my heart 

gave a groan asI put it intothe pot. But he 
| must start off warm, and he need not know it 
| was the last. 
| I thought of Elijah and the ravens, and of the 
seven loaves and two small fishes. 

“Miracles have gone out of fashion now,” said 
the old complaining spirit in my heart. 

“But God and heaven haven’t,’’ was my next 
thought. “I will have faith,” I said to myself, 
as I wound Fred’s faded comforter round his 
neck. 

But the tears would come, as I saw how thin 
and worn he looked. 

When he had gone, the children ate their bread 
and milk, and were soon put to bed. 

“Do get us a good breakfast to-morrow morn- 
ing, mamma” said little Fred, coaxingly. “I’ve 
been awful hungry all day, I have.” 

“Of course she will,” said John, my brave 
seven-year-old. ‘Don’t be a baby, Fred, and 
whine.” 

Again I thought of the children whose table 
to-morrow would be loaded with Christmas 
dainties. But I-would give thanks for that. 
However it might be with me and mine, I would 
rejoice that somewhere on the earth there would 
be troops of gay, glad children. And when I 
remembered that God had given to me His own 
Son, how could I be unhappy or ungrateful, let 
what else might be withheld? 


ting a new calico dress on Carrie’s old doll. How 
pleased she would be, it was of such a bright, 
pretty pink! And how Freddie’s eyes would 
shine over his new ball! and Johnnie’s, over his 
bright scarlet mittens!—home-made, to be sure, 
but none the worse for that. 

Yes, the children should all have something, 
and they would be merry as crickets, for they 
did not expect any gifts. 

I had never told them much about Santa 
Claus; it did not seem best to dwell too much on 
that theme at our house. But God, and Christ, 
and heaven,—we could tell them wonderful 
things of these; and many a time had my heart 
glowed, and their eyes glistened, as we talked 
about the shining angels and the star of Bethle- 
hem, for these were ours, perhaps even more 
precious to us than to the mothers and children 
who had so much beside. 

So I sat and sewed, pondering on these things. 
Fred would not be home till late, for it was a 
good six miles to Jonesville, and over the worst 
of roads. 

If [only could give him a good cup of tea when 
he got back! But I could heat over what was 
left, and perhaps he would sleep all the better 
for its not being over strong. 

Tramp, tramp! Thump, thump! What strange 
noise was that? 

Iwas no coward. I had lived too long ona 
prairie, with no near neighbors, for that; but I 
was much surprised. 

Opening the door, I found Jo Pease, tumbling 
a great wooden box out of his wagon, which he 
said he had brought from the railroad station. 

“Reckon it’s for you, ma’am; anyway, it’s got 
the parson’s name, in big letters, writ on it, and 
here’s a letter,’ fumbling in his dirty pocket 
| with his dirty hand. 

I asked Jo in, but he drove away, saying,— 

“Hope it’s no bad luck, Miss Jennings.” 

I was all of a tremble, things crowded in so on 
my mind. TI had heard of missionary boxes. 
| Could this be one, and for us? 

I hardly dared to hope it; yet when I found it 

| truly was, I just sat down and cried like a year 

| old baby. How good God always was, yet how 
had I repined and fretted! 





ped.” 


Thad to be busy that evening, for I was put- | 


It was intended, the letter said, for a Christ- 
stout and healthy and hungry they all are! I} mas gift; and the ladies, who had heard of me 
hope nobody considers them a burden, And | through the wife of an agent, “hoped its contents 
they shan’t have a cross, dismal, fault-finding | would prove acceptable, and just what we want- 


How sweet that voice of sympathy, coming 
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| over all the distance, sounded! I could gladly 
| have knelt at their feet and wept out my joy ang 
| love; but I knelt at my Heavenly Father's, ang 
| thanked Him. 
| It was He who had put the love and kindness 
| into their hearts, and He could make them up- 
| derstand what joy and gratitude tilled mine, 
| “Just what we needed;”’ hardly anything 
could come amiss, so sorely had poverty pressed 
| Upon us those last ten months. But as I sat ang 
| waited for Fred’s return (for he should share the 
first look of the contents), and imagined what 
| might be lying inside those boards, I dared not 
expect one-half the reality disclosed. 

There was everything. A splendid overcoat, 
| as good as new, and fitting like a glove, of splen. 
| did material, stout and warm. There was a new 
fur collar, fur-lined mittens, a coat, a bit too 
large in the back, but who cared for that? and 
cloth uncut enough for a whole suit for Fred, 
besides a ream of paper, a new Bible Commen. 
tary, and an order for Harper’s for the coming 
year. 

Didn’t Fred feel rich, and grateful, and hum. 
ble, and happy? And there was a pattern of a 
black dress and another of French calico for me, 
with quantities of handkerchiefs, and stockings, 
and gloves, and pins, and needles, beside a nice 
set of squirrel furs, just exactly what I wanted 
to ride over the cold prairies in. 

And some dear, good soul had put in Mrs, 
Stowe’s last new novel, and a lovely edition of 
Miss Waring’s hymns to cheer me; and—doubt 
special providences, you who choose, I never 
shall—euddled down on one side of the big box 
was a tea-caddy filled with the choicest tea! 

Didn’t I make a good rousing cup right off, and 
didn’t Fred and I sit down and drink it witha 
relish, laughing and crying like two children! at 
least, I did. And I really don’t think Fred was 
much better. And didn’t we say we never could 
have been so rich but for the previous poverty! 
and didn’t we resolve never to complain again, 
and tell each other that in future we would give 
ourselves more truly and hopefully to the service 
of our Lord and Master, never fearing but that 
| He would love and care for us! 

The whole world had not two such happy 
hearts in it as ours that Christmas Eve, or so we 
thought. And if there were, we were all the 
gladder, rejoicing in their joy. 

But the best of all, if there could be a best 
where all was perfect, was the children’s portion. 
Two new dresses for each of the little girls, two 
whole suits for each of the little boys, and such 
pretty little shoes and stockings, and aprons, and 
such stylish hats! 

And somebody, calling herself a “gray-headed 
lover of children,”’ had sent such a lovely tea-set 
for Bessie to play with, besides beautiful toys 
for all the other children. 

Bless her warm, loving heart, and may every 
| gray hair prove a crown of glory! 

It really did seem as if nothing we needed to 
make us comfortable or the children happy had 
been left out of that blessed box. 

Of course the children were half wild with 
excitement and delight the next morning, and] 
think I speak within the bounds of truth when! 
say no family in all Christendom kept Christmas 
with merrier or more grateful hearts than ours. 

x. ¥.% 
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MR. GREELEY’S SORROW. 


Mr. Greeley, “the great editor,” was a man ol 
fine sensibilities beneath a rough exterior, and 
of exemplary domestic tenderness. His family 
losses were to him the beginning of a breaking 
heart. A correspondent of the Springfield Re 
publican sends the following copy of an old let 
ter of Mr. Greeley, written to an afflicted friend 
in sympathy, and in which he speaks freely of 
| his own grief: 

My Dear Sir,—Seeing in the Tribune the death 
of your sweet child, whom I so well remember, 
impels me to write you a word. I offer no col 
solation, and I need not assure you of my syl 
pathy. But you and your wife are still young 
and hopeful, other children will doubtless be lent 
you; and though you will never forget this firs 
ling of the flock, nor fail to remember her with 
a pensive and chastened sadness, yet you will 
live to realize, even in this state of being, how 
wisely prescient and merciful is the chastisement 
| which “smites but to heal.” 
| Let me give you, in this connection, a leaf 
from my experience. 

Ihave had seven children, of whom five at 
gone. Of three sons none survive, and two af 
them were respectively five and a half and s* 
years of age when they were reclaimed. I reed 
not say how beautiful and good they were—t? 
early called are always thus. When the first of 
them died my youth ended. I thought I could 
never be sorely stricken thenceforth. Yet in due 
time there came another, not so delicate, so beat 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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tiful, so poetic; yet so loving, so tender, so devot- 
ed to me, that I thought I had never been under- 
stood before. I cannot remember that during his 
six years’ abode with us he even wished to con- 
travene my will. 

[ left, January 14th, for that hard western tour 
jn brave spirits and good general health. At 
Galesburg, after !eaving you, I had a letter dic- 
tated by him, leaving him in excellent health. I 
heard no more till I reached Scranton, Pa., on my 
way home, when a telegram reached me during 
my lecture, stating that he was dangerously ill 
of croup. I hastened home, next evening at 
eight, only to find him dead an hour before, after 
enduring a severe operation and extreme suffer- 
ing. With him I buried my last earthly aspira- 
tion. I have two little daughters, one eight 
years old, the other but four months, having 
been born since his death, but they are very dif- 
ferent from him, and do not replace him. 

eee ee 


For the Companion. 


ENTERING A PANTHER’S DEN. 

It was while we were in southern California, in 
1857. My brother Lewis and myself had locateda 
ranche, and gone into sheep-raising, at a place about 
fifty-three miles east of what is now Millerton. 

Mutton was very dear in Stockton and San Fran- 
cisco at that time. Lewis and I determined to use 
what money we had for buying sheep, and then take 
them to the high, cool grounds amongst the Sierras. 
We honed, by this investment, to drive out a flock 
of several thousand at the end of five years, and 
thus make Our fortunes, 

Even ordinary sheep were then sold for from 
twenty to thirty dollars apiece, and the opportu- 
nity for a large per cent. profit seemed very flatter- 
ing. It took all the money we had to buy a flock of 
eighty sheep. But if the prices at which they were 
sold would only remain the same for the next few 
years we did not care. Ah, well! we did not then 
know California so well as we do now. 

To save time and expense, we located on a desert- 
ed “greaser”’ ranche. Portions of old cattle corrals 
were still standing on it, which by a little repairing, 
we put in order for sheep. 

The pasturage was along the base and sides of a 
large mountain, that, eight or ten miles to the 





east, rose in high, bare peaks. 

In front, towards the north, there was quite a deep | 
gully, or gulch, as the miners would call it, leading | 
down from the mountains. Its edges were fringed | 
with flowering shrubs, high grass and bushes, while 
its bed was strewn and heaped with ricks of drift- 
wood, logs, boughs, and huge stumps, brought down 
by freshets. 

The banks were so abrupt that a person carelessly 
approaching the bush-fringe was in great danger of 
tumbling over an almost perpendicular precipice, 
fifty or sixty feet deep. 

Higher up, the flanks of the mountain were cov- 
ered with a heavy growth of pine. Towards the 
south, on the rising ground, there were beautiful 
groves of madronas. 

It wasa place where aman would like to spend 
his life, and take his ease with his family. It was 
made healthy by good air and a lovely climate. 
Showers fell from November to March. Then fol- 


| ened, but could hear nothing except the dripping of 





lowed a season of almost unbroken dry, bright 


weather, which lasted during the rest of the year. ; 


No colds, nor coughs, nor catarrhs there. 

We were quite alone. Our only neighbor—if 
neighbor he might be called—was an aged “Digger” 
(Indian). The miners had named him “Old Peely- 
garlic.” He lived with his two squaws and one lit- 
tle mangy pappoose, in a hut about a mile from the 
tranche. 

We repaired'the corrals, built a log house anda 
store-honse, and turned out our sheep to grow fat 
and multiply. 

Having heard that the grizzlies had broken up the 
former “‘greaser’’ proprietor, we went prepared for 
them, with plenty of powder and ball, and two good 
rifles. But not a bear molested us during the whole 
time we were there. 

For the first year and a half we did not lose a 
sheep, either from disease or wild beasts. During 
February of the second year, however, we heard 
at night, among the mountains by our pasture 
grounds, queer noises,—the squallings and screech- 
ings of some kind of panther cats, and one morning 
we found that a corral had been broken into and 
four sheep killed. The body of one of the sheep had 
been carried off, while the fleeces and half-eaten 
carcasses of the others lay outside the palings. 

Shreds 6f wool, strung along, marked a trail from 
the corral fence out to the gully. The creature had 
gone down the steep bank, amongst the heaps of 
drift-wood. It wasa dangerous-looking place. We 
Supposed a den was somewhere down there; but 
though we followed along the bank, looking over 
into the ravine, for a mile or more, we could discov- 
er nothing. 

That night and the next, Lewis and I took turns 
in watching the corrals. Two days after, however, a 
lamb was missing from the pasture, and the next 
day another—a fine large lamb—was caught. 

We saw the sheep running, and hada glimpse of 
& slate-gray creature, as large as a big mastiff. It 
dashed out of a thicket of azaleas that bordered the 
gully, and seized the lamb and dragged it off. We 
Tan out to the spot, but did not get another sight of 
the beast. 

We now determined, at all hazards, to put a stop 
to his depredations, Some part of the ravine was 





evidently the beast’s favorite retreat. Taking our 
rifles and our dirk-knives, we went to the gully, and 
climbing down, followed up its bed, going past our 
pasture and towards the mountains. 

It was a dismal hole. The overhanging bushes of | 
the edges shut out the light; and wa were expecting | 
every moment to come upon the creature, crouching 
beneath a pile of drift-logs, or in some hole under | 
the bank. 

But we were disappointed. The brute’s den was | 
not near. We found, at the bottom of the ravine, a | 
well-trodden path, winding among and under the 
stumps and logs, and leading up the gully. 

We followed this trail at least four or five miles, 
up among the mountains, to where the gully nar- 
rowed into a mere rocky chasm that separated crags 
seventy-five or a hundred feet high, down which 
had toppled the dead trunks of great pines. 

It was as wild-looking a place asI ever was in. 
Directly in front of us, a rock, larger than an ordi- 
nary house, which had fallen from the cliffs above, 
blocked up the chasm. Beneath the rock there was 
a low cranny, scarcely a yard in breadth, through 
which the brook found its way. The trail led ander 
this rock. . 

In mud and water we crawled on our hands and 
knees through this cranny. Clambering over and 
under huge boulders and damp logs, we suddenly 
found ourselves in front of a hole in the left side of 
the crag, seemingly the mouth of aden. A second 
glance made us sure of it, for chewed-up wads of 
wool and bones lay all around. 

Here the beast had dined and supped on our 
lambs, and on other animals, also; for there were 
bushels of bones lying around, some quite fresh- 
looking, others old and dry. The mouth of the den 
was an oblique cleft in the rocks. 

We examined our guns. Here was the very lair 
of the marauder. What if he should rush upon us! 

Lewis flung a stone into the cleft. There was no 
response. The animal might be away from home. 
Going up close to the mouth we lookedin. Far back 
we could see light, as if it came through a fissure 
from above. My brother Lew, though only a boy 
of nineteen, was very brave and determined. 

“I’m going in here,” he said, and in he crept. 

I waited a moment or so, and then followed, hold- 
ing my rifle ready to shoot. 

After crawling under rocks for ten or a dozen 
yards, we came to a large hole, into which the light 
shene from a great crevice above. We at first 
thought we had reached the end of the cave, but 
looking about, we discovered in the rocks another 
dark hole, which turned short to the right. It was 
dark as pitch, and dripping with water. We list- 


water, 

“Td go in there if I had a torch,’’ Lew said. 

Ihad matches with me, in a little bottle that I al- 
ways carried. Going out of the cave, each of us 
gathered an armful of slivers and dry boughs, with 
which we kindled a fire near the mouth of the dark 
hole. When it was blazing, Lew took a brand in his 
left hand, and holding an open dirk-knife in his 
right, crept in. I closely followed, with my gun 
ready. 

Crawling twenty or thirty feet through the wet, 
we came into a larger opening, and rose up on our 
feet. By this time Lew’s brand had become a mere 
smoking coal. We were poking about, trying: to 
make out how large the place was, when we heard a 
rumble, and then an ear-splitting squall. 

We were so startled that we scrambled out very 
lively. Being in the cavern, the dark hole through 
which we had crept seemed quite light. I assure 
you we went out through that hole in a hurry. 
Once outside, in the lighted part, we stopped. 

“We've got him now, penned in!’ exclaimed 
Lew, throwing brands in the hole, to keep the ani- 
mal from coming out. . 

We prepared better splints for torches, Lighting 
one of these, and holding others ready to light, we 
again crawled in. 

The bright blaze showed that we were in a long, 
narrow, ragged fissure, some twenty-five feet high 
and ten or twelve feet wide. How far back it ex- 
tended we could not tell. The rocks were black and 
damp. Water dripped from above. The light did 
not shine far ahead, as it does in caverns where the 
rocks are white and glistening. 

We knew the beast was somewhere ahead of us, 
and advanced slowly, stopping at every step to 
listen. 

Lewis then went back after more splinters and his 
rifle. We each lighted a splint,‘and started forward. 
We had not taken many steps before we heard a 
scratching noise, as of nails on the rocks, and then a 
fearful squalling and growling. The noises sound- 
ed as if the animals were near, for there was evi- 
dently more than one. In that dark, narrow chasm 
the sounds were frightful. 

This time we stood our ground, and strained our 
eyes to get a glimpse of what was before us, Lew 
threw forward one of his splints. By the light of 
its blaze we saw a great heap of rocks, forty or fifty 
feet farther on, which seemed to block up the pas- 
sage. 

“T see one of ’em,”’ Lew muttered. 

Laying down his splint, and dropping on one knee, 
he fired. The report nearly deafened us, while the 
concussion whiffed out the splints. We were in 
pitch darkness, and a frightful growling going on 
close at hand. To say the least, I felt queerly. 


Striking a match, we lighted two of the pine sliv- 





ers. Our courage rose again. Laying the splints 
| canines, we built alittle fire, which gave a much 
| brighter light, and Lew went back and brought ina 


As these blazed up I saw a big gray brute far back 
in the darkness, crouching among the rocks. Tak- 
ing a good aim, I shot it through the head. It rolled 
down, and aftera few kicks, was dead. We could 
still hear growlings. 

Lew threw brands ahead, which, falling among 
the rocks, started in sight another gray-coat. We 
both fired, but lost sight of it at the same t 


captors time to kill them? There was but little 
time for reflection, as the Indians must quickly dis- 
cover their presence. 

“The white men were sure shots, and so they picked 
their men, fired upon them, and then rushed into 
the camp to the rescue. At the moment of attack 
the girls were sitting at the foot of a tree; Betsy with 





The growling, however, stopped. 

After poking about, we mounted the rocks and 
saw the beast lying in a heap behind them. Anoth- 
er shot finished it. 

As we stood looking at the two dead beasts we heard 
a rustling noise, and peering about saw three cubs, 
or kittens, lying underarock. We poked at them 
with our rifles, and they spit and yawled, though 
they were not a quarter grown, and scarcely seemed 
to have their eyes open. 

Not wishing to leave any of this sheep-eating 
breed alive, we killed them. Fearing that others 
might be lurking about, we blocked up the entrance 
of the hole with big stones. We meant to extermi- 
nate the whole family, and I think we did, for we 
were never troubled again. 

No wonder we had lost sheep, with such a nest of 
panther cats for neighbors. I say panther cats, for 
Isuppose they must have been a kind of panther. 
They were of a purplish or slaty gray color, and had 
big cat heads, with long feline teeth, and sharp, for- 
midable-looking claws. 


‘ 
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THE PIONEER GIRL’S CAPTURE. 

The following tale of the last century is copied 
from the Louisville Courier-Journal : 
“It was Sunday, July 14,1776. The rudely con- 
structed fort at Boonsboro lay in drowsy stillness on 
the bank of the Kentucky River. Daniel Boone, 
and his friend and associate, Richard Callaway, had | 
been absent since early in the morning; and the 
good wives, sharers in the toil of the early pioneer 
days, were enjoying the rest that the Sabbath brought 
even to the unbroken wilderness, 
“In the grateful shade of a tree in one corner of 
the inclosure, sat three young girls, giving an un- 
wonted charm to the rough evidences of civilization 
about them. . 
“The eldest of these maidens was Elizabeth Calla- 
way. She was, however, called Betsy Callaway,— 
not a name suggestive of romance, yet she was, 
withal, a gentle and a loving girl, and had maiden 
fancies that gave the deep color of romance to one 
of the incidents of her life in the wilderness. She 
was just turned of sixteen. 

“The other girls, younger by two years, were Fan- 

ny Callaway, fairer than her sister Betsy, and Jemi- 


a red band handkerchief thrown over her head, 
while the heads of Fanny and Jemima were reclin- 
ing in her lap. 

“Betsy’s olive complexion came near serving hera 
bad turn at this juncture, for one of the rescuing 
party, coming suddenly upon her, mistook her for 
an Indian, and was about to strike her with the butt 
of his rifle when a friendly hand intervened, and 
saved the girl from meeting her death just at the 
moment when she saw liberty within her reach. 
“The fathers and gallants carried their loved ones 
home in triumph, and this romance of real life in 
Kentucky a century ago would not be complete 
without the information that the dreams of love and 
happiness that were so cruelly disturbed, were sub- 
sequently all realized. 

“It is a long time ago, nigh on to a hundred years; 
and all the actors in the romance have long since 
departed, but their memory is green with many of 
us yet, and wecan all well afford to give a few 
thoughts to the event that marked their characters 
and the times in which they lived and loved.” 





tm 
For the Companion. 


A DAY’S TRAVEL IN SOUTHERN 
COLORADO. 
By William H. Rideing. 

All who read the newspapers must have heard of 
Lieut. George M. Wheeler and his explorations west 
of the 100th meridian. Once a year he enters the 
great Western country to find out the height of 
mountains, the course of rivers, the character of the 
soil, and routes for new roads. 

With surveyors, botanists and geologists to help 
him, he penetrates the woods and canons, and climbs 
the highest peaks, often meeting with exciting ad- 
ventures and strange people. 

A delightful kind of life, you think. But he has 
many long marches through barren and uninhabited 
regions, Where no good water can be obtained, and 
several times parts of his expedition have nearly 
perished. Two years ago some of his men were lost 
in the wilds, and lived on hard corn for seven days, 
So you will see that however fascinating the life 
of such an explorer may scem to the imagination, it 
is attended with more discomforts than pleasures, 
and it is perilous in order that it may be useful. 





ma Boone. Though but fourteen years counted the 
lives of the two girls, each had a lover who was a 
hardy pioneer. 

“As evening drew near, one of the girls proposed 
that they should goa short distance below the fort, 
to where a canoe was lying, and drift out upon the 
river to catch the rising coolness of the evening. 

“Hardly were they seated and prepared to push 
from the shore, when they detected a slight rustle in 
the brush, and ina moment more five stalwart and 
hideously-painted Indians leaped to the side of the 
canoe. What girl of sixteen could be equal to such 
an emergency ? 

“Betsy Callaway, without a moment’s hesitation, 
determined to defend the honor and the lives of her- 
self and her young companions, and wrote her name 
in the annals of Kentucky. Standing erect in the 
canoe, she seized the paddle, and at asingle blow, 
inflicted a serious wound upon the head of the fore- 
most savage. The other Indians pressed on, but still 
undaunted, the brave girl fought them. 

“Finally, exhausted, she sank to the bottom of the 
canoe, and with her trembling sister and friend, was 
dragged ashore, and hurried off to meet whatever 
fate might be in store for them. 

“The consternation at the fort can well be imag- 
ined. The fathers of the girls soon returned, and 
before the night closed in, Daniel Boone, at the head 
of a party on foot, and Richard Callaway, at the head 
of a party on horseback, were off in pursuit. In 
Boone’s party were Samuel Henderson, John Hold- 
er, and Flanders Callaway. 

“As Henderson strode along, he was thinking of 
the olive-cheeked heroine, Betsy Callaway; and 
Holder clenched his hands and ground his teeth 
when he thought of poor little frightened Fanny; 
and Flanders Callaway almost forgot his kith and 
kin for thinking of his captured Jemima Boone. 
We can easily smile over it now, but let any man put 
himself in the place of these young men, and ask 
himself how he would feel in such a pursuit. 

“When the Indians started with the girls, they 
made the younger ones take off their shoes and put 
on moccasins, but Betsy refused to take off her 
shoes, and as she walked along, she ground her 
heel into the soil to leave atrail. Noticing this, the 
Indians made the whole party walk apart and devi- 
ate from the course, so as to wade through the 
water and destroy the trail. 

“Then the undaunted Betsy broke off twigs and 
dropped them along the road; and when the savages 
threatened her with uplifted tomahawk if she per- 
sisted in this, she secretly tore off portions of her 
dress and dropped them on the road. 

“Boone’s party soon found the trail and followed it 
rapidly, fearing that the girls might grow weary and 
be put to death. All Sunday night and all Monday 
the pursuit was kept up. On Tuesday morning a 
slender column of smoke was seen in the distance, 
and the experienced eye of the hunter detected the 
camp of the Indians. 

“A serious difficulty now presented itself. How 





fresh armful of splints. 





were the captives to be rescued without giving the 


You will not doubt this statement when I have re- 
lated some of the incidents of a day's march in 
Southern Colorado, where Iam travelling with the 
| expedition of this year. 

On each side of the Rocky Mountains, which, 
stretching southward to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
northward to the arctic circle, attain their greatest 
heights in Colorado, the country is dry, hot and 
dusty. 

There are no pleasant fields, or woods, or brooks; 
no birds singing overhead, As faras you can sce on 
one side there are wide plains reaching to the hori- 
zon, and as far as you can see on the other side, the 
same dull prospect limited by the mountains, unveils 
itself. 

The grass grows in stubby little bunches, between 
each of which there are several feet of yellowish 
earth, and at frequent intervals you see the thorny 
cactus growing wild, and blossoming in red and 
yellow flowers. 

Because there is so little moisture, few living 
things can find sustenance; but the prairie-dogs 
seem to avoid water as eagerly as most other ani- 
mals seek it, and whole colonies of them rise at us 
along the road, and bark furiously at our intrusion 
on their domains. 

As we approach, they run off as timidly as a rab- 
bit, and then stand snapping at us in a defiant man- 
ner, with their light reddish-brown bodies half-way 
out of the holes in the centre of the mounds which 
they have thrown up around their underground 
dwellings. 

They are the most ridiculous and impudent little 
things in creation. Their bark is precisely like the 
squeak of a hoarse-talking doll, and every time they 
utter it, their bushy tails are whisked up with the 
sudden motion of a Jack-in-the-box. 

As you pass by, they work themselves into an 
alarming state of ferocious daring; but the moment 
you stop or turn about, they dive into their holes 
like a shot, and cannot be induced to show them- 
selves again until you are far away. 

There is atradition that the prairie-dog, the owl 
and the rattlesnake live peaceably together in the one 
dwelling. Even so usually good an authority as 
Rev. J. G. Wood, author of “Homes Without 
Hands,” repeats it and gives credit to it; but all the 
plainsmen and hunters U have spoken to, ridicule it 
as a story-book fable. 

The owl is sometimes found perched on a bush 
near the prairie-dog’s house, watching intently for 
the inmate to come out; and the rattlesnake also 
casts a longing eye on the same spot; but neither the 
owl nor the rattlesnake are actuated by the mere de- 
sire to be sociable. 

As soon as Master Prairie-dog shows hinrs« lf, Miss 
Owl swells her feathers and holds her breath, and 
when he is well out, she swoops down upon him and 
bears him off to her nest for supper. 

The rattlesnake, too, is fond of practising his wick- 
ed charms on the little burrowers, and a plainsman 
told me of one that he had killed, in which he found 
the whole body of a prairie-dog. The truth is the 
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exact opposite of the story, which is one of the 
fanciful errors unfortunately common in popu- 
lar works on natural history. 











A DAY’S MARCH. 


While we are following a trail, we often travel 
for weeks without meeting a soul, but on the 
road we occasionally pass an emigrant-wagon, 
or a train of wagons, with families from Mis- 
souri, who are seeking new homes in the far 
West. 

In abandoning the settlement, they have 
brought with them all their furniture and stock. 
The cattle follow behind, and the children run 
on before, careless of heat, and dust, and thirst. 
The sunburnt men stride along in great high 
boots, smoking and chatting, and the women sit 
in the wagons, sewing or preparing food under 
an awning of white canvas. At sundown they 
build a fire and camp near a pool or brook, and 
by sunrise next morning they are on the road 
again, restless until their long journey is ended, 

The stage-coach from New Mexico comes along 
with four wearied passengers inside,—not in the 
brisk, dashing way of old-fashioned stage-coach- 
es, but at a tired-out sort of pace; and possibly 
we meet two or three cavalry men, whose dress 
and manner mark them as deserters from one of 
the frontier posts. 

Such incidents as these are few and far be- 
tween, however, and we march for hours with- 
out seeing other human faces than our own, 

The most frequent wayfarers on the road area 
class of wagon-men called “freighters,’’ who hire 
themselves and their teams for the conveyance 
of merchandise from point to point.’ Sometimes 
their journeys occupy two or three months; and 
in all this time they are constantly travelling 
across mountainous plains, through darksome 
canons, and over precipitous mountains, without 
other companions than their dogs, which trot 
along under the wagons, and make it dangerous 
for a stranger to approach. 





A FREIGHTER, 


At night the solitary freighter unharnesses his 
animals, and pickets them out to graze, after- 
wards lighting his own camp-fire and eating a 
lonely supper. 

Then as the evening grows dusky, and the last 
crimson flush fades out of the western sky, he 
wraps himself in a blanket, and turns his face to 
the glimmering stars, thinking, perhaps, of what 
a helpless, dependent mite he is, and silently 
praying for protection during the livelong night. 
He goes to sleep with his hand on his revolver, 
and the least unusual sound disturbs him; but 
his dogs are more alert than he is, and are growl- 
ing a warning before he awakes. 


the crest, we see a Mexican bull-team coming up 
the other slope. The drivers are dark-eyed, oval- 
faced Pucblo Indians, who talk Spanish, and the 
crack we heard was made by the long raw-hide 
whips, which they swing over the heads of the 
animals with astonishing dexterity. 

Their wagons are loaded with great bales of 
wool consigned to the East, and like the freight- 
ers, they are often engaged in journeys that last 
several months. 

But infrequent as these little incidents are on 
the road, they cease altogether on the narrow, 
winding, indistinct trails that lead over the level 
deserts and mountain-wilds of the Western coun- 
try. Tracing one of these paths, we go whole 
weeks without meeting a traveller; without hear- 
other human voices than our own; and we need 
to be vigilant, lest we stray away from them; for 
at places they are so faintly marked that an in- 
experienced eye cannot follow them, 

The lieutenant in charge of our party rides 
ahead, bending over his horse’s neck, and read- 
ing the line that extends before him like a shad- 
ow on the ground. 





OWL AND PRAIRIE DOG. 


Sometimes he dismounts, and stops, and 
brushes the grass away with his hand, when the 
print of a hoof will reassure him, and he will go 
on again, At other times the trail disappears 
altogether, and is found many yards away, run- 
ning in a fresh course. <A footprint, the mark 
of a horseshoe, the ashes of an old camp-fire, the 
dent of a hatchet on a tree,—such slight signs as 
these are the trail-hunter’s finger-posts, and point 
his way when he has neither map nor compass. 

Conejos Canon, Southern Colorado. 
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THE BOY LIAR. 

Within a few weeks, the people of St. Albans, 
Vermont, have been unusually excited. A rail- 
road conductor found a boy on his train, alone, 
and seemingly friendless, who told a touching 
story of wanderings and adventures, The man 
was at once interested, for the boy said he had 
been kidnapped from Philadelphia, and com- 
pelled to aid burglars in robbing banks and 
dwellings. 

The story led the conductor to infer that the 
lad might be the long-lost Charlie Ross. He was 
cross-questioned. His modest and apparently 
artless answers seemed to show an intimate ac- 
quaintance with Philadelphia. The inference of 
the conductor passed into belief, when the boy 
declared that his name was “Charlie.” 

On the arrival of the train at St. Albans, the 
story was told toa few leading citizens of the 
town. They took charge of the boy. His an- 
swers to their questions showed a remarkable 
knowledge of persons and localities in Philadel- 
phia, and his detailed descriptions of the manner 
in which he had been kidnapped, concealed, and 
carried from place to place, seemed consistent 
and truthful. They also agreed in the main with 
such facts about the real Charlie Ross as had 
been published. Besides this, the lad bore a 
striking resemblance, when allowance was made 
for the lapse of time, to the printed description 
of Charlie. 

The result was that not only the leading citi- 
zens, but the people of St. Albans, were con- 
vinced that the boy and Charlie Ross were one 
and the same person, and immediately the tele- 
graph announced to the newspapers that the lost 
boy was found. The country rejoiced. 

Then there came a telegram from Milford, N. 
H., saying that the boy was one Jimmy Blan- 





There is something almost terrible in his isola- 
tion. The things that concern other men, the | 
happenings in the great world, are like an unfa- | 
miliar book tohim, No voice answers him when | 
he is inclined to talk and be cheery; no well- | 
known face looks into his and responds with a) 
kindly glanee. He is like a waif adrift on a} 
great ocean, a castaway in the wide, wide world. 

At long intervals, as we ascend a hill, we hear 
a report like that of a rifle, and when we gain 


chard, a native of that place, notorious for his | 


precocity and skill in lying. He denied the 
charge. The people believed him. The father 
of Charlie Ross was telegraphed. He sent back 
word that the boy was not his lost soy. The 
people held fast to their faith in the truthfulness 
of the boy, and waited. 

Soon the sheriff of Milford arrived, and identi- 
fied the boy as Jimmy Blanchard. The boy de- 
clared that he had never before seen the sheriff, 


om 


| or other, connected with the rebellion, were re- 





and that he was not Jimmy. 
test, and the remonstrances of many indignant 


citizens of St. Albans, he was put on the cars, | 
and in the company of the sheriff, was sent to | 


Milford. 

At Nashua a crowd gathered to greet him. 
He was there recognized as Jimmy Blanchard, 
but as stoutly as ever he denied the name, and 
the crowd smiled their approval. When near 
Milford, seeing that the exposure of his false- 
hoods was inevitable, he confessed that he was 
not Charlie Ross, but Jimmy Blanchard,—the boy 
liar. 

At the Milford depot he was welcomed by a 
crowd of boys and men with shouts and laugh- 
ter. He smiled upon them as if he had been the 
hero of a great deed. His mother clasped him 
in her arms, and promised the sympathizing 
sheriff that he should not be punished. Mount- 
ing a wagon, the boy again smiled blandly, and 
amid the shouts of the people was driven home. 

This precocious young liar seems to have stud- 
ied and planned, that he might present his lies 
with the utmost plausibility. He exhibited a 
remarkable memory. Everything he had read 
about Charlie Ross was at his tongue’s end, even 
to the details of localities and dates. His story 
was an astonishing fabrication in one so young. 
No thoughtful person can read it without be- 
ing shocked at the boy’s delight in his ability to 
deceive. He was utterly unconscious of moral 
guilt. He enjoyed his falsehoods as other boys 
enjoy play. His nature is an anomaly. And the 
worst feature of it is, that such precocious wivk- 
edness has a future. Its promise to society is as 
dangerous as that of the tiger’s whelp to the 
creatures of the forest. * 

The strangest part of this melancholy exhibi- 
iton is, that men could be so blinded by the skill 
and audacity of the young liar, as to overlook 
the grossness and the prophecy of his sin, and 
applaud the sinner. We hope that no reader of 
the ComPANION has joined with the thought- 
less crowd that offered their ovations to young 
Blanchard in the Milford depot, in laughing at 
this deception. It is a good thing to laugh, but 
only “fools mock at sin.” 





FEBRUARY. 


The snow has left the cottage top, 
The roof moss grows in brighter green; 
The eaves in quick succession drop, 
Where gleaming icicles have been. 
Pit-patting with a pleasant noise 
In tubs set by the cottage door; 
While ducks and geese, with happy joys, 
Plunge in the yard-pond, brimming o’er. 


The sun peeps through the window-pane, 
Which children grace with laughing eye, 
And light with pleasant smiles again, 
To feel the cheerful spring is nigh. 
Then, as young hope the past recalls, 
In playing groups their mates they draw, 
And build beside the sunny walls 
Their spring-time huts of sticks and straw. 
CLARE. 
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AMNESTY. 


The subject of amnesty—that is, of removing 
the political disabilities from all who took part 
in the rebellion—was one of the first to come 
before the new Democratic House of Representa- 
tives. These disabilities were imposed during 
and after the war, by both the States and the na- 
tional governments. 

The States, for the most part, deprived persons 
who had Ween in arms against the United States, 
or who had held offices in the seceded States, of 
the right either to vote or to hold office. It was 
not long, however, before they began to remove 
these restrictions; and now there is no State 
where any man is deprived of any political right 
because he fought as a rebel. 

The case with the national Government was 
somewhat different. The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution took away the right to 
hold federal office from all persons who, as offi- 
cers of the United States, or of any State, had ta- 
ken an oath to support the constitution, and had 
afterwards engaged in rebellion. But it was pro- 
vided that Congress might, by a two-thirds vote 
of each branch, restore the forfeited right. 

This amendment became a part of the Consti- 
tution in July, 1868. Almost on the very day of 
its proclamation, a bill was passed, relieving cer- 
tain persons of disabilities. These were followed 
by other similar acts, in which a very large 
number of persons who had been, in some way 


stored to the right of holding office. 


Against his pro-)| 


ministers. This act left less than a thousand 
persons still unrestored to political rights, 

Since 1872 many of these have been relieyeg 

by name. Several attempts have been made to 
restore all of them to the full possession of the 
forfeited rights. Twice the House of Representa- 
tives has passed an actof general amnesty; but 
the Senate has rejected both bills. The question 
was again brought up, early in the present Con. 
gress. 
It is probable that no question exactly like the 
present has ever before arisen in any country, 
After a civil war, it is customary either to pro- 
claim a general amnesty, or to establish some 
rule by which certain classes are pardoned, and 
others are left for punishment. But in monare)- 
ichal countries the sovereign has the power of 
pardon, and the people cannot complain, wheth- 
er he grants general amnesty, or uses his clem- 
ency with a sparing hand. 

Civil wars in Republics have usually been 
started by ambitious popular leaders, and haye 
ended in a dictatorship,—where, again, neither 
the people nor their representatives have had 
anything to say upon the question of general or 
partial pardon. Moreover, it is almost unheard 
of that a civil war should have been brought to 
an end, and general amnesty proclaimed, without 
the leaders on the defeated side having been pun- 
ished. France has, within five years, tried, sen- 
tenced and punished thousands of those who 
took part in the short communist revolt in Paris 
in 1871. But we have done nothing to those who 
fought against the Union, except to excludea 
small number of them, for a short time, from the 
right of holding certain offices. 

The question whether all who are still under 
this disability shall be relieved, is purely one of 
expediency. The Government has the right 
either to grant pardon or to withhold it. Very 
few persons, of any party, cherish enmity against 
those who fought in the rebellion. The only 
question is, whether it is safe to admit to full cit- 
izenship all who are still excluded, and whether 
it would bring about harmony and good feeling 
between the different sections to doso. What- 
ever the politicians may say or do, the people of 
all sections and all parties feel that it is safe and 
wise. The excluded politicians are more dan- 
gerous as they are, than they would be if admit- 
ted; and the time has gone by for recalling the 
terrible and unhappy days of the war. 

Whether any conditions should be imposed is 
another question, on which public opinion is 
somewhat divided. But the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the Declaration of Independence, ought 
to find the door open to every American to be- 
come a true and loyal citizen, with all the rights 
that any citizen can claim. 

———_+o>—__—_——_———_ 
CURIOUS COINCIDENCE. 

Mr. Thackeray, while on a visit to Edinburgh, 
dropped in at St. John’s church one Sunday to 
hear the famous Dr. Guthrie. They had never 
met in society, but both knew each other well by 
reputation. 

It happened that Dr. Guthrie alluded in terms of 
high praise to a picture in Punch, called “The 
Poor Man’s Friend.” It represented a wretched 
old man as a corpse, on a scantily-furnished bed 
in a miserable garret, with no one nigh him but 
a figure of Death, so wrapped in a winding-sheet 
that only his skeleton face could be seen. The 
clergyman complimented highly the genius and 
humanity of the author, but said one thing was 
needed to give perfect truth to the picture, the 
knowledge that the dead man was a true Chris- 


tian. 

Dr. Guthrie did not know that Thackeray was 
the author of the picture and of the lines illus- 
trating it. The distinguished author was pleased, 
of course, and the incident led to a pleasant 
acquaintance between the two eminent men. 

———- «oe — —__ 
THE PEACEMAKER, 

A gentleman of Chicago sends to the COMPANION 
this incident, of which he and several other persons 
were eye-witnesses: “One day, in Chicago, a coach- 
dog saw in a vacant lot adjoining the coach-house, 
two roosters fighting, one of which belonged to his 
master. Running immediately to them, he tried, by 
barking, te drive them away. But they were too an- 
gry to heed him. Then he caught one by tlie tail, 
pulled him off a little distance, and stood between 
them. But the chickens were determined to fight 
their quarrel out, moved off to another part of the 





The number of men who were affected by the 
Fourteenth Amendment cannot be known; but! 
it was probably between fourteen and twenty | 
thousand. Mr. Blaine, in his recent speech, set | 
it at eighteen thousand. Between five and six | 
thonsand of these were relieved by name be- 
tween 1868 and 1872. 

In 1872 a law was passed, removing the disa- 
bilities of all except those who were in Congress | 
between 1858 and 1862; officers of the army and ' 
navy, and judges, Cabinet officers and foreign 


lot, and again pecked and spurred at each other. 

“The dog, seeing that it was necessary to be decid- 
ed, caught his master’s chicken by the tail, drew 
him across the lot, and pushed him through a hole 
in the fence into the coach-yard. He stood guard at 
the hole until the rooster for which he was respon- 
sible had cooled off, and the other had departed. 
Then he walked off.” 

That dog ought to be presented, by the society for 
the suppression of vice, with a silver collar, on which 
should be engraved, “Blessed are the peacemakers.” 
His conduct—which was in striking centrast with 
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that in which some men and boys indulge whenever 
they see dogs, chickens, boys or men engaged in 
fizting—should be held up as an example to all 
dogs, and to those who claim to be much better than 
dogs. 





A TENDER CONSCIENCE, 

Theodore Parker, in his “Autobiography,” tells a 
charming story of his boyhood, showing how early 
and how strong conscience begins to plead. In his 
fourth year his father took him to a distant part of 
the farm, and sent him home alone. Passing a 
«pond-hole,” he saw a rare flower, a rhodora, in full 
bloom. Stooping to examine it, he saw a spotted 
tortoise, sunning himself at the foot of the shrub. j 
He lifted a stick to strike the turtle, but suddenly | 
something checked his arm, and a voice spoke with- 
in him, clear and loud,— 

“Jt is wrong.” 

He was startled at this new experience, not know- 
ing what it meant, and ran home to report to his 
mother. He eagerly asked her to explain what it 
was that said, “It is wrong.” 

She replied: “‘Some men call it conscience, but I 
prefer to call it the voice of God in the soul of man, 
If you listen and obey it, then it will speak clearer 
and clearer, and always guide you right; but if you 
turn a deaf ear, or disobey, then it will fade ont lit- | 
tle by little, and leave you all in the dark, and with- | 
out a guide.” 

Mr. Parker adds,— 

“Tam sure no event in my life made so deep and 
lasting an impression on me,” 
—-- - +o 





MOHAMMEDAN DISCIPLINE, 

Curopean nations have a low estimate of Turkish | 
soldiers, as deficient alike in equipments and in 
courage; but an Englishman, travelling in the East, | 
says that these soldiers are under wonderful disci- | 
pline, and are trained to habits of self-control and | 
good order, elsewhere unknown. He saw a body of | 
four thousand soldiers enter Constantinople after a | 
weary march of many weeks, but they made no dis- | 
turbance in the city, and their presence was hardly 
known. 

“Not a single extra case was brought before the po- 
lice courts; not a voice of quarrel or complaint was 
heard in the streets. The few oflicers who accompa- 
ied the men sat at ease in the coffee-houses. Even- 
ing after evening passed off, quiet and orderly, into 
the unbroken silence of an Eastern night. Morning 
dawned, and if the bazaars and baths were crowded, 
the mosques were no less so, Not onc of the four 
thousand but turned. to Mecca five times a day, in 
witness to the unity of God and the mission of the 
prophet.” 

Soldiers of this stamp, if led by great Generals 
ought to do good service on the battle-field. 


| 
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———~@»—__—_—___- 
GOLDSMITH’S UNLUCKY LEAP. 

Goldsmith united two qualities that rarely go to- 
gether, an extreme vanity and an extreme timidity. 
He felt that he was not appreciated in society, and 
his timidity forced him into blunders that made him 
alaughing-stock. He is said to have fallen in love 
with a beautiful girl named Horneck, who was fa- 
niliarly called among her friends the Jessamy Bride. 
Whether she returned his affection is not certain, 
but she had a great admiration for the genius of the 
poet. 

Poor Goldsmith was greatly mortified one day by 
a disastrous result that followed from his eager- 
ness to appear to advantage in the eyes of his favor- 
ite. They were visiting at Versailles, and while 
viewing the water-works, some one asked if it were 
possible to leap from the bank to one of the little 
islands. Goldsmith stoutly affirmed that it was an 
easy leap, and with a supreme confidence in his own 
powers, proceeded to prove his assertion. But, un- 
luckily, he fell short and plumped into the water, to 
the great merriment of the company, and to his own 
nortification. 

8 em 
THE GULF STREAM. 

It is a well-known fact that the north-western 

coast of Europe is far warmer than the eastern coast 
of America, which lies in the same latitude. For 
many years the favorite theory in explanation of 
this fact has been that the difference of temperature 
isdue to the Gulf Stream carrying a powerful cur- 
Tent of warm water from the Gulf of Mexico across 
the Atlantic, to those European coasts, Dr. Carpen- 
ter, however, one of the most eminent scientific 
men in England, who has large experience in deep- 
Sea soundings, says it is impossible that the Gulf 
Stream can contain enough heat, after crossing the 
ocean, to raise the temperature of England and Nor- 
way. 
He asserts that the Atlantic Ocean, to the depth 
of six hundred fathoms, has a northern movement, 
and it is the heat of this vast body of water, and not 
that of the narrow and shallow Gulf Stream, which 
tempers the climate of northern Europe. Some 
careful observers, who formerly accepted the Gulf 
Stream theory, have been led by Dr. Carpenter’s 
discussion, to reject it, and to accept his theory in- 
stead. The fact of the remarkable warmth of these 
countries is certain, though the theory to account 
for it may yet be a matter of doubt. 


jead eta nteaae 
TOO KNOWING, 

Pres on frequently say they know something, but 

hot remember it. In some cases this is doubtless 

ny We know that we know a certain fact, but it 

3 stored away in some corner of that attic, the 





brain, and we cannot at once get at it. But in other 





cases such a saying is ~nly an excuse for ignorance, 

and hence it has been asserted that only what we re- 

member do we really know. The assertion gener- 

ally holds good of scholars, as in the following 
| amusing instance. A teacher asked his pupil, “What 
| isthe aurora?’ The pupil replied, “I know, sir, but 
| [have forgotten.” “Alas!” said the teacher; “tha 
lis sad, very sad. The only person who ever knew 
tells me he has forgotten.” 

—.-- —-+@e— ————_ 
“WEAL PIES” AND CONFIDENCE, 

Tn the “Dark Ages,” it was the custom of kings to 
have a “taster,” whose duty it was to taste of every 
dish or liquid set out for the monarch’s refreshment, 
before he partook of it. The practice was observed 
in order that the king might eat and drink in confi- 
dence, and without fear of being poisoned. A wit- 
ness in a suit, gave evidence that his confidence was 
won bya man’s eating his own “weal pies.””. Smith 
was the witness’ name, and Cookem the defendant's. 


“You say you have confidence in the defendant?” 

“Yes, sir.”” 

“State to the court, if you please, what are the 
grounds for that confidence.” 

“Why, you see, sir, there’s allers reports about 
eatin’-house men, and I used to think’”’— 

“Never mind what you thought; tell us what you 
knew.”’ 

“Well, sir, one day I goes down to Cookem’s, and 
says to the waiter, says I, ‘Give us a weal pie.’ ” 

“Well, sir, go on.” 

“Well, just then Mr. Cookem comes up, and says 
he, ‘How do, Smith? What ye goin’ to have?’ 

“ ¢Weal pie,’ says I. 

“*Good!’ says he. ‘I'll take one with ye.’ 

“And down he sets, and eats one of his own weal 
pies right afore me.” 

“Did that cause your confidence in him?” 

“Yes, sir. When an eatin’-house keeper sets down 
afore his customers and eats one of his own weal 
pies without flinchin’ I should say no man could 
help feelin’ confidence in him. It shows that he’sto 
be depended upon.” 








—— ii 
“HOUSE NO GOOD FOR WARRIOR.” 


The genuine savage can never “settle down” con- 
tentedly. Man Friday, with his first trousers, is a 
fair picture of the restiveness of all barbarians when 
forced into civilization. Only long education and 
generations of habit can tame the wild man: 


Col. Stevens, an officer with much experience of 
savage life, was employed on the plains, as Govern- 
ment engineer, to build a number of stone houses 
for the Indian chiefs. These tenements were de- 
signed as baits to catch their tribes. In six months 
all his tenements were gone,—sold to the white men 
for a few kegs of whiskey. One big chief, Long An- 
telope, kept his house, and Stevens rode to see this 
chief, as being a man of higher hope than others of 
his race. He found Long Antelope smoking ina 
tent pitched near the window of his house. 

“Why living ina tent, Long Antelope, when you 
have a good house?” 

Long Antelope smiled. 

—_ good for pony; no good for warrior— 
ugh!’ 

Stevens went in, and found Long Antelope’s pony 
stalled in the dining-room. 

“A house,” says Stevens, ‘is too much for a full- 
blood Indian’s brain. The only notion you can get 
into such a fellow’s head, is that to ‘settle down,’ 
means to wrap his shoulders in a warm blanket, in- 
stead of in askin, to loaf about the agency instead 
of going out to hunt, and to spend his time in smok- 
ing and drinking, instead of taking scalps.” 


+> 
or 


“LICHT YOUR PIPE WITH IT.” 

It is a perfect bonanza (as the Colorado men say) to 
an antiquary to find an ignorant owner of rare old 
books, who considers them so much literary lumber, 
and wants to give them away. Such aman was the 
rough old Laird of Bonnymune. 





“Bonnymune,” said the connoisseur, “Here’s an 
auld folio—it’s a playbook—that I wad like to bor- 
row for awhile if there’s nae objections?” 

“Borrow!” replied the laird. ‘The chap’s doitit I 
think. Didna’ I tell ye to cart awa’ the hale lot o’ 
them? Pit the folio in your saddle-bags, man; 
mak’a kirk and a millo’t, or licht your pipe with 
the paper.” 

Par parenthese, this despised volume happened to 
be the veritable first edition of “Shakespeare,” a 
rarity now almost unattainable by collectors at any 
price, and which afterward, flanked by the second 
and third editions, all richly and uniformly bound 
in Russia leather, was sold to the late Mr. James 
Roche, of Castle Granagh, for five hundred pounds. 
So much for the Laird of Bonnymune’s worldly pru- 
dence in regard to his estimation of old books.—Bric- 
a-Brac. 

eee 


DECLAMATION, 


Here is a good rule, in rhyme, for young orators. 
Dr. Leifchild, of London, gave it to his pupils: 


“Begin low; 

Go on slow: 

Rise higher, 

And take fire; 
When most impressed 
Be self possessed ; 

At the end wax warm, 
And sit down in a storm.” 


——— - +O 
A PITIFUL SIGHT. 

The hospitals and asylums of Christian lands do 
not contain all the unfortunate children of human- 
ity who ought to bein them. This account in a last 
October number of the Winnemucca Silver State, 
(Nevada) of a poor witless child, whom a certain af- 
fection would not permit his wandering parents 
to leave behind, is melancholy in the extreme: 


On the emigrant train which passed here night be- 
fore last, a pitiable spectacle was exhibited. A fam- 
ily bound for California had an idiotic boy whom 
they kept strapped to one of the seats like a savage 
dog, to prevent him from injuring himself or others. 
His face and head were deformed, and the misera- 
ble creature was one of the most pitiable specimens 
of humanity that could be imagined. is father 
said that he had been a bright-looking boy from the 
time of his birth until he was nearly two years old, 
when, withont any apparent cause, he became idiot- 
ic, and ever since he has been kept chained like a 





wild beast. He is unable to outs or comprehend & ‘DOMESTIC” : 


anything that is said to him, and lives without think- 


ing or reasoning, aud is several grades below a 
MACHINES. 


brute in point of intelligence. 
Liberal terms of Ex- 
change for second-hand 





THE CARE OF THE EYES, | 


Dr. D. F. Lincoln gives the following rules for the | 
care of the eyes, and they are so sensible and easy to | 





obey that there can be no excuse for disobedience: | 


When writing, reading, drawing, sewing, ete., al- 
ways take care that (a) the room is comfortably 
cool, and the feet warm; (5) there is nothing tight 
about the neck; (ec) there is plenty of light without 
dazzling the eyes; (d) the sun does not shine direct- 
ly on the object we are at work upon; (e) the light 
does not come from in front; it is best when it comes 
over the left shoulder; (/) the head is not very much 
bent over the work; (g) the page is nearly perpen- 
dicular to the line of sight; that is, that the eye is 
nearly opposite the middle of the page, for an ob- 
ject held slanting is not seen so clearly ; (hk) that the 
page, or other object, is not less than fifteen inches 
from the eye. 


He also advises against studying by twilight, or 
before breakfast by candle-light, or reading when 
lying down, and especially against playing tricks 
with the eyes, such as squinting or rolling them. 





A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Companion given with other Publi- 
cations. 


We will send to any person, the CoMPANTION and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates, which includes the payment 
of the postage for the year. Payment must be made 
in advitnce. 

The money should be sent by Post-Ofice Money 
Order, Bank Check, or by Registered Letter. We do 
not hold ourselves responsible for its loss by mail. 

On account of the large lists of some of the pub- 
lishers, it sometimes requires three or four weeks 
before a magazine ordered can reach the subscriber. 


Appleton’s Journal (weekly) 
Arthur’s Home Magazine... 
American Agriculturist. 
Chicago Inter-Ocean (w: 
Detroit Free Press 
Detroit Tribune. 
Galaxy (monthly) .. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, ornin 
err ee 430 
Harper's Monthly .... ‘ 
Harper’s Bazar..... 
Harper’s Weekly 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet, with 

















Rustic Wreath’ 


Lippincott’s Monthly Magazineé .............eseceeeee 4 

Peterson’s Monthly M cocccee 3 OO 
cs corccnbeacuimedcsaawinbe: neceuneed 3 85 
.. ....., = sseietesetaeneebion 5 10 
SP ROE cvsiccccveseescesesss cvseeecses cccee 400 
DETTE steadtinacareensctne sseconevessoeensseeee 3 00 
The Advance (Chicago) cesngunwee 30 
Christian Union....... .... eSaiteces Sndbipneneabawncicnl - 435 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person or 
the same post-office as the COMPANION. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 





TWO CHROMOS FOR 50 CENTS. 


The above cut gives the outlines of a charming little 
chromo in passe-partout frame, which in colors and gen- 
eral effect is worthy a place in any home. 


“REST BY THE ROADSIDE” 
is the title of one of Prang’s finely executed pictures, and 
represents a little girl in rustic dress, with a basket upon 


herarm. She is resting “in the shade,” amid the mosses, 
ferns, and trailing vines that line the lsid The 


Machines of every de- 
scription. 

| “DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 
'The Best Patterns made. Send 5 cts. for Catalogue. 


| Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
| ir Acents Wanted. 40 NEW YORK. 
|_ #1 





mY i’ Ty put up expressly for Amateur Print 
TY PE. ae the New England T ype Foundry, 
{105 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Send stamp for 
| specimen book. i—ly 





Sample to Agents! Needed in every family. 
Lanse profits! Send stamp. M.MIK OLAS 
& CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 43—52t 


Of the prettiest Visiting Cards you ever saw 








and ten different samples, with your name beau~ 
tifully printed on them all, sent to any address, 
by return mail, for 20 seg aoe ct 

nd samples of 60 different designs for printing 
a : 1 CANNON, 46 


20—ly 


sent with each new order. W. C 
Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 
or PSS OE i a 
Amateur Wood Workers 
Can find everything they require in rare and fancy 
Woods, planed ready for use at 
GEO. W. READ & CO.’S, 
186 to 200 Lewis St., New York. 
Send 3-c. stamp for Catalogue and Price List. 39—26t 









Spooner's Boston Market 
SEEDS. Vegetable Seeds. 
VEGETAB market. Send two 3-ct. stamps for our 
illustrated catalogue, and see the prices, 
BOSTON, MASS. — 
| DECALCOMANIE, 25 cts. 
W. H. WAITT, Box 282, Medford, Mass. 
DC YOUR OWN PRINTINC! 
y i 1 d Amat 
Printers, Schools, Societies; Man- 


~ FLOWER Spooner's Prizo Flower Seeds. 
The cheapest and best seeds in the 
SEEDS W. H. SPOONER, 
bd 3—it 
8 Sheets Scraps, 25 cts. 
Nain? PRESS. 
ufacturers, Mere ts, and others itis 





4 15, 
‘om § ; 
O. Manuf'rs and 
dealers in all kinds of Printing Material, 
Send stamp for Catalogue.) 49 Federal St. Boston. 


n mos of every kind, Foreign and American. 20 
CHRO Magnificent 9x11 Mounted Chromos for $1. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. J.LaTHAM & Co., 419 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 48—lt 











$5000 Rinmnons Hote Wasson will not cue 
GOLD 





Large bettles 35cents. Circular free. Dr, F. 
W. Kinsman, Augusta, Me. Sold by —— 
everywhere. Package 6 bottles, $2. 5—ly 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


This new and valuable work, the result of thirty years’ 
experience, containing descriptions and rules for the 
SEN treatment of Consumption, Asthma, 

















quiet, restful face of the little traveller, the old stone wall 
enamelled with moss, and variegated with summer leaves, 
the shadowy recess of the wood, the old post and fallen 
tree, make an attractive scene, pleasing alike to the eye 
of the child or the artist. Size 7x9 inches. The retail 
price of the picture is $2 50. Owing to a large stock on 
hand, we will send the two postpaid for 50 cents. 





Wax Materials for Autumn Leaves, 


QESERINS 


NONE 





The beautiful tints and colors of the Autumn Leaves 
can be very perfectly copied by the use of variegated wax 
and leaf moulds. A cluster of Autumn Leaves is always 
an attractive ornament. This box contains twenty-four 
sheets of variegated wax in beautiful natural colors; met- 
al leaf-moulds of blackberry, sumach, myrtle, ivy; also 
the necessary amount of wire, and full instructions for 
making a beautiful spray of Autumn Leaves. This will 
make an attractive Christmas Gift. 

This box of materials will be sent to any address, pos- 
tage paid by us, for $1 00. 





Any of the above articles sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
price by 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Youth’s Comnanion Office,? Boston, 
41 Temple Place. 5 Mass. 


eases, etc., etc., will be sent by mail free of 
the standard receipts in this 
18—52t 
COLGATE & C0.’S 
s 
by this delicious toilet water. The 
hair and to the skin, is very remark- 
Water 
15 envelopes, Golden Pen, Pen Holder, lencil, Patent 
BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N.Y. 
fore sending elsewhere, send 3-cent stamp and get sam- 
styles, —> cts. Address 


Bronchitis, Catarrh, Heart Disease, 
Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Fevers Skin Dis- 
charge to any one send- ing their address to 
Drs. S. S. FITCH & SON, 714 Broadway, New 

rk. 
book are worth hundreds of dollars to any ALL. 
person with a family. B—52t 
The tender and delicate odor of 
Violet freshly-gathered violets is exhaled 
tenacity with which the refreshing 
Toilet aromaclings to woven fabrics, to the 
able. Soldinhalf-pint bottles by all druggists, 
WANTED Agents for the best selling Prize ‘Package 
le in the world. It contains 15 sheets paper, 
Yard Measure, and a piece of Jewelry. Single package, 
with prize, postpaid, 25¢. Cireular free. 
42—52t ro 5 
A MONTH.—Agents wanted everywhere. 
Business honorable and first-class. Dar- 
ticulars sent free. Address 
J. WORTH & CO, St. Louis, Mo. 
40 FINELY PRINTED VISITING CARDS, 
with your name on all of them, sent for 20cts. Be- 
ples of all my Visiting Cards and full particulars. I will 
also send you one pack of my Acquaintance Cards, three 
B. WASHBURNE & CO., Printers, 
31—26t Middleboro’, Mass. 





Your Name Elegantly Print- 
ed on 12 Transparent VISITING 
Carns, for 25 Cents. Each eard contains 
a scene which is not visible until held towards the light. 
Nothinglike themever before offered in America. Biginduce- 
ments to Agents. Nove.ty Puintina Co., Ashland, Mass. 





Sample copy of the Bost mn Rambler, 
and all styles of Cards, with choice of 5 
Premiums. Address, with stamp for pos- 
tage, Rambler Publishing Co., 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass 


HENS LAY Something to make Hens Lay made 
* from fresh Blood, Bones and Meat, dried 
and ground toas WEET meal. Fowls like it very much. 
Trial bags 50 cts. and $1; 100 Ib. bag, $2 50. 
JACKSON & BOWK 
49—13t 


ER, 
35 No. Market St., Boston. 
As when I received my SELF-INKING Co- 
lumbian, It will do the work of a $250 
press, 4x6, $14; 6x9. $37; 8x12, $60. 
PRINTING OFFICE COM- 
PLETE FOR 85. Stamp for 
catalogue to CURTIS & MITCH- 
ELL, Type Founders, 21 Brattle St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Established 1847. 21—26t 
YOUR NAME neatly printed on 50 Nice BRISTOL 
Carps and sent post-paid for only 
15 cents. No agents wanted. We give patrons the com- 


mission. 
4—4t STANDARD Carp Co., Brockton, Mass. 


















tO —40 neatly printed Visiting Cards with your name 
on them, sent on receipt of 20 cts. 1000 Agents want~ 
ed. Besides large commissions we give away elegant 
pieces of plated ware. Send 3-c. stamp for samples and 
list of prizes. Srcvex & Dzos., Northiond, Conn. 4—2tp 
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GOING OUT WITH THE TIDE. 


Raise me up in my bed, wife; 
There’s the sound of the sea in my ear; 
And it sings to my soul in a music 
That earth is not blessed to hear. 
Open the little window, wife, 
hen come and sit by my side; 
We'll wait God’s sweet flood-water 
To take me out with the tide. 


I see the harbor-bar, wife, 
And my dear little boat in the bay; 
But who shall be able to guide her 
hen her master hath passed away? 
I know that her helm, s0 trusty, 
Will answer no other hand 
As it answered mine, when I knew, wife, 
You were waiting for me on the strand. 


Our boys are all before us, wife; 
Wee Jack is beneath the wave, 
And blue-eyed Freddie sleeps, wife, 
In yonder yew-bowered grave, 

Where the early daisies cluster 
Around his baby bed, 

And the thrush sits chanting softer 
In yon tree that shades the dead. 


There’s a chill runs through our hearts, wife, 
When the harbor-bar doth moan; 
But a darker grief will be yours, wife, 
When you’re left in the cot alone; 
But a few more flows of the sea, wife, 
And a few more ebbs of the tide, 
Then God’s sweet flood shall bring you 
Again to the old man’s side! 
The red sun is low in the west, wife, 
And the tide sinks down with the sun; 
We will part with each other in love, wife, 
For sweetly our lives have run. 
Give me your hand, my own love, 
As you gave it in days of yore; 
We will clasp them, ne’er to be sundered, 
When we meet on the far-off shore! 
———_~*oo—___ 
For the Companion. 


THE PRISONER OF GLATZ. 

The November wind howled through the 
gorges of Habelschwerdt, and the wild rain 
swept all the crags of the Sudeten Mountains, 
and sent a hundred torrents tumbling down their 
sides. The river Neisse swelled higher and high- 
er, till it became a fierce flood, and roared down 
the steep ravines like continual thunder. 

It was a fearful night. In one of the dungeons 
of the Fortress of Glatz,—an awful old rock cas- 
tle, reared half by nature and half by man,—lay 
a sleepless prisoner, listening to the storm. 

But within his own breast raged a storm that 
disturbed him more. Thoughts of a brilliant 
and prosperous past, and a future of certain and 
terrible gloom, filled his mind and tortured him 
almost to madness. Who ever heard of release 
to a captive in the Fortress of Glatz? Its dun- 
geons might have been inscribed like Dante’s 
Gate of Inferno, “Abandon hope all ye who en- 
ter here.” 

The prisoner was a hopeless man. He wasa 
German Count,—gallant, splendid and accom- 
plished, and once a popular favorite. But he 
had ruined himself by treason to his country 
and his king, and now he was doomed to lonely 
confinement for life within the impregnable walls 
of that castle in the mountains. The grave it- 
self could hardly shut him out more completely 
from the world and all its life and joy. 

He was allowed one privilege in his terrible 
solitude,--a copy of the Bible to read. But the 
Count was an unbcliever, and hated the Holy 
Book, and the God who is its author. For more 
than a year he would not open it, but wore his 
time away in repinings and blasphemy. But of 
late he had begun to read it, and its wonderful 


words had given him something to think of be- 


yond his resentments and his present despair, 
something higher than earthly sorrow or joy. 

He had caught a glimpse of his own guilt, and 
began to realize how his ruin was wrought. 


justly punished. 
break, and that text came softly to him,— 


“Call upon me in the day of trouble. 
deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me.’”’ 


Then for the first time the skeptic nobleman 
His prayer was answered, and heaven- 


prayed, 
ly hope fortified his soul. 


That same night, at Berlin, two hundred miles 
from the prison of Glatz, King Frederick Wil- 
liam IIL, the father of the present Emperor of 
Germany, lay sick in his palace, praying for 


rest. His prayer was answered, too. He slept 


He 
had sinned against man and God, and he was 
And to-night, as he lay in ag- 
ony of mind, listening to the storm and to the 
accusings of conscience, his heart began to 


I will 


And the former infidel and traitor went forth 
from his prison a worthy citizen and a Christian 
man, 

We have heard the story of Ahasuerus, sleep- 
less while Esther and her people prayed; of St. 
Peter, wakened while the church at Jerusalem 
prayed; and how, in both these instances, deliv- 
erance came. God’s answer is not always the 
breaking of literal chains and prison gates; but 
He always hears His petitioners, however far 
apart, and He will send their souls His best 
blessing,—His pardon, and the freedom of eter- 
nal life. 


~~ 
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A WHITEWASHED ISLAND. 


Savages make droll work of adopting civilized 
inventions and using them for the first time. 
Their proceedings are usually the more funny 
in proportion as they are pleased at the foreign 
novelty. When Rev. James Williams, the Eng- 
lish missionary, was laboring in Raratonga, one 
of the South Sea Islands, he taught the natives 
how to ‘‘whitewash.’”’? The following describes 
his introduction of the art, and how the islanders 
“took to it.” 


Mr. Williams had observed that the fine white 
mud, which came from the decomposition of the 
coral which abounded in that locality, exactly 
resembled the finest sediments of slacked lime 
or chalk. This led him to experiment. He 
gathered a lot of the coral and subjected it to the 
fire. The result was alime, from which he gained, 
by solution in water, a most brilliant whitewash. 
When he had satisfied himself that the white- 
ness was there, he constructed a kiln, and called 
upon the islanders to come and help him. He 
told them how to build the fires, and how to 
subject the coral to the heat. The result our 
missionary may describe in his own words: 

“After having laughed at the process of burn- 
ing, which they believed to be to cook the coral 
for their food, what was their astonishment, 
when, in the morning, they found his cottage glit- 
tering in the rising sun, white as snow; they 
danced, they sung, they shouted and screamed 
with joy. 
“The whole island was in a commotion, given 
up to wonder and curiosity; and the laughable 
scenes which ensued after they got possession of 
the brush and tub, baffle description. The bon 
ton immediately voted it a cosmetic and kalydor, 
and superlatively happy did many a swarthy co- 
quette consider herself, could she but enhance 
her charms by a dab of the white brush. 
“And now party spirit ran high, as it will do in 
more civilized countries, as to who was, or who 
was not, best entitled to preference. One party 
urged their superior rank: one had got the brush 
and was determined at all events to keep it; and 
a third tried to overturn the whole, that they 
might obtain some of the sweepings. They did 
not even scruple to rob each other of the little 
share that some had been so happy as to secure. 
“But soon new lime was prepared, and in a 
week, not a hut, a domestic utensil, a war-club 
or a garment, but what was white as snow; not 
an inhabitant but had a skin painted with the 
most grotesque figures; not a pig but was simi- 
larly whitened; and even mothers might be seen 
in every direction, capering with extravagant 
gestures, and yelling with delight at the supe- 
rior beauty of their whitewashed infants.’’— 
New York Ledger. 
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TWO WOMEN FIGHT A BEAR. 


. 


of the Delaware River. 


infant child: 


{rs. Butler heard a noise in the pig-pen. 


weight, and trying to get out of the 
dog was barking furiously. 
cue the pig. 
followed by the dog, and the fight began. 

blows heavy and fast with their weapons. 
his assailants. 
crushed the life out of it. 


mal then rushed with open mouth upon the girl 
She retreated slowly, using her axe with vigor. 





FEB. 3, 1876, 





_COMPANION. _ 





tottered an instant on his haunches, and fell over, | Providence, its bearing so well the first brunt of 
dead. The ball had passed through his heart. the shock the hull was not completely staved ip, 
After firing the shot, and seeing the result, | This tough timber pierced the ice in an oblique 
quite naturally the girl fainted. Mrs. Butler | upward direction, and was for half its length 
could not summon strength to get out of the | shattered and splintered in a most strange man. 
place for some time, but finally succeeded in do- | ner to within a few feet from the bulkheads, 
ing so, and got her daughter into the house, | The hull next came in contact with this dread 
where she soon restored her to consciousness. | of the sea, and with such force as to bend and 
The girl’s flesh was torn under her arms, where | twist several of the vessel’s ribs, and bulging the 
the bear had grasped her, and she was severely | outer plates in such a manner that they were 
scratched. | forced in and out until they looked like undulat. 





A wood-chopper named Jonas Butler built a 
log-cabin in the wild region near the head waters 
In it he lived with his 
wife, his daughter Jennie, aged sixteen, and an 


One afternoon, as we learn from a New York 
journal, he being absent from home at his work, 
Going 
out, she sawa large black bear hugging with 
one fore paw a pig of sixty or seventy pounds 
m. The 
pig was wriggling and squealing, and the watch- 
Telling her daughter 
to take the axe, Mrs. Butler seized the heavy 
mall used in driving wedges, and rushed to res- 
Both women jumped into the pen, 


They began the attack by dealing the bear 
The 
dog harassed bruin in the rear, and it was not 
long before he dropped the pig and tarned upon 
He first seized the dog, and 
The infuriated ani- 
. A passenger who had left the saloon and come 
on deck prior to retiring, thus describes what oc- 


but by a sudden blow of his paw, the bear| curred: I was on the point of walking forward 


Monday the girl walked to where her father | 
was at work, and told him of the adventure. He | 
came in and dressed the bear. It weighed over | 
three hundred pounds. | 
| 
RESPECT THE BURDEN. | 
Great Garibaldi, through the streets one day 
Passing triumphant, while admiring throngs, | 
With acclamations and exultant songs, 
For the uncrowned kingly man made way, 
Met one poor knave, ’neath heavy burden bowed, 
Indifferent to the hero and the crowd. | 
His zealous followers would have driven aside 
The sorry creature, but that good man said, 
Stretching a kind hand o’er the suffering head, 
“Respect the burden.” Then, majestic-eyed, 
He paused, and passed on, no one saying him nay; 
The heavy-laden also went his way. ! 
Thou happy soul, who travellest like a king 
Along the rose-strewn pathway of thy lot, 
Respect the burden. Thou mays’t see it, or not, 
For one heart is to another a sealed thing. 
By rue Avtuor or “Joun HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


+Or 


ORIGIN OF “HE HAS AN AXE TO 
GRIND.” 

We owe more of our common sayings and 
pithy proverbs to Dr. Franklin than many of us 
think or know. We say of one who flatters or 
setves us for the sake of some secret, selfish gain 
or favor, ‘“He has an axe to grind.’’ In the doc- 
tor’s ‘‘Memoirs’’ is the following story (much af- 
ter the manner of the “whistle” story), which 
explains the origin of the phrase: 


Franklin says: When I was a little boy, I re- 
member, one cold winter’s morning, I was ac- 
costed by a smiling man, with an axe on his 
shoulder. 

“My pretty boy,’’ said he, “has your father a 
grindstone.” 

“Yes, sir,” said I. 

“You are a fine little fellow,”’ said he. 
you let me grind an axe on it?” 

Pleased with the compliment of “a fine little 
fellow,” “‘O, yes, sir,¥ I answered; “it is down 
in the shop.” 

“‘And will you, my man,”’ said he, patting me 
on my head, “‘get me a little hot water?” 

How could I refuse? Iran and soon brought a 
kettle full. 

“How old are you, and what’s your name?” 
continued he, without waiting for areply. ‘I’m 
sure you're one of the finest lads that ever I have 
seen, Will you just turn a few minutes for 
me?” 

Tickled with the flattery, like a fool I went to 
work, and bitterly did I rue the day. It was a 
new axe, and I toiled and tugged till I was al- 
most tired to death. The school-bell rang, and 
I could not get away. My hands were blistered, 
and it was not half ground. At length, however, 
the axe was sharpened, and the man turned to 
me with,— 

‘Now, you little rascal, you’ve played the tru- 
ant; scud to school, or you'll get it!’ 

Alas! thonght I, it was hard enough to turn 
a grindstone this cold day, but now to be called 
a little rascal, was too much. It sunk deep in 
my mind, and often have I thought of it since. 

When I see a merchant over polite to his cus- 
tomers, begging them to take a little brandy, and 
throwing his goods on the counter, thinks I, that 
man has an axe to grind. 

When I see aman flattering the people, mak- 
ing great professions of attachment to liberty, 
who is in private life a tyrant, methinks, look 
out, good people, that fellow would set you turn- 
ing grindstones. 

When I see a man hoisted into office by party 
spirit, without a single qualification to render 
him either respectable or useful, alas! methinks, 
deluded people, you are doomed for a season to 
turn the grindstone for a booby. 


“Will 
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DANGERS OF THE SEA. 


sudden fate. 


Moravian: 





a corner of the pen. 
crushed the girl. 
dashed at the mother. 
house, get the rifle, and shoot the bear. 


house. 
>| the bear waxed hotter and hotter. 














and woke, greatly refreshed. 
“Thank God!” he exclaimed. 
Imust do something to show my gratitude. 


“For this grace 


backward around the pen, dealing blow afte 


1| ly with oy 
| wounds. 


will forgive the man who has injured me most, 1 


whoever he is.” 


Glatz,” solemnly and tenderly answered the 


Queen, 
“Send him a pardon,” said the King, 





| sent it flying out of the pen. 


with the gun. 


chink in the logs, snd fired. The bear, which 
| stood over Mrs. Butler 


knocked it from her hands, and pressed her into 


But for the vigorous attack that Mrs. Butler 
kept up with her mall, the bear would have | time, instantly called out, very distinctly, “Ice 
Turning from the daughter he | ahead!’ and simultaneously gave the orders to 
She kept him at a dis-| the engineers through the electric wires to ease, 
tance, and shouted to her daughter to run to the | stop and reverse the engines; he also wired the 


Jennie leaped from the pen and flew to the 
She retreated 
blow with the mall, the bear following her close- 
Finally the bear struck the mall, and | 
Mrs. Butler crouched down in a corner, and 
“That man is Count M., in the Fortress of | covering her face with her hands, had resigned - 
herself to her fate, when her daughter arrived | helm and the reversing of the engines, she struck 

She pushed the barrel through a | the ice mountain with a tremendous concussion. 


i The Moravian is provided with a stout bow- | 
, in the act of seizing her, | sprit, some twenty feet in length, and, under | inquire what he has sent before him,” 


stationed in the bow called out, “Ice ahead!” 
The captain, who was on the bridge at the 


signal to the man at the wheel, “Hard-a-port!” 


r promptly obeyed. 





was the lower yard on the foremast. 


Many ocean steamships have been lost, and 
left no trace behind to reveal the cause of their 
We can understand how some may 
have gone down by the thrilling story told by 
the Quebee Chronicle of a recent voyage of the 


in the direction of the bridge, when the sailor 


His orders were immediately acted upon, and 
The struggle between Mrs. Butler and | a signal to that effect was sounded on the bells, 
so that he might know his instructions were 
This action, of course, only 
took a few seconds to carry out, when the pas- 
xen mouth, and blood flowing from his , senger, on looking towards the prow of the boat, 
saw a large iceberg directly in the ship’s course, 
and looming up through the darkness as high as 


Immediately after, spite of the shifting of the 


ing waves of the ocean. 

The strain on the rivets was terrible, and had 
it not been for the unusual strength and excel. 
lence of the construction, a hole big enough to 
have sunk her immediately would have been the 
result. As it was, the leakage commenced im. 
mediately. The engines being uninjured, the 


| vessel slid off the ledge of ice, on to which she 


had thrust herself, and backed into deep water, 

The effect of the concussion on the berg was 
to entirely demolish it; it was split in two, and 
the passengers on both starboard and port sides 
could see and hear the fragments as they crum- 
bled past the stateroom windows. 


—_——_+or—___— 


CHINESE TREATMENT OF BLIND 
GIRLS. 

A striking illustration of one of the verses of 

the 74th Psalm,—‘‘The dark places of the earth 

are full of the habitations of cruelty,” is given 

by Miss 0. C. Safford, in a recent letter from 

China. She writes: 


It is very common to meet blind men on the 
streets of a Chinese city, but blind women are not 
seen so frequently. 

“Why is this?” I asked of an old missionary, 
one day. 

“Q,’’ was the answer, “when a child becomes 
blind, if a girl, it is almost sure to die, for no care 
is taken to preserve the life of such a worthless 
creature. A boy can be taught to do more 
things for a support, so he is allowed to live.” 
Then she told mea history that she knew to 
be true. Several years since a little girl was 
very sick with small-pox, and when she got well 
it was found that‘her eyesight was gone. 

This was hard, but even her own mother said 
that she ought to be killed; that, as she was 
blind, she could not be taught to cook, sew and 
keep a house in order, so that when she grew up 
no man would marry her, and her parents would 
have to support her always. 

Day by day the hard-hearted woman talked in 
this manner to her husband, until he consented 
to get rid of the child. He called the little thir 
to him, one day, and taking her by the hand, 
led her towards a pine thicket on a hill, at some 
distance from her home. In this thicket he in- 
tended to leave her, to be eaten by wolves, or to 
die of starvation. 

As they walked along, however, he began to 
think how cruel it was to thus treat his child, 
and at last he turned back home, and told the 
mother that he had rather work harder and keep 
the little one. She did not like it much, but had 
to submit. 

The girl is now fifteen, and has learned to do 
so many things that there will be no trouble in 
getting her a husband, and the parents will not 
have to work for her much longer. 
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INCONSIDERATE UNKINDNESS. 
In Harper's ‘“‘Easy Chair’ we find a number of 
striking instances mentioned of what may be 
called ignorant incivility, or inconsiderate un- 
kindness. It is astonishing how often persons 
who wish to be thought polite and well-bred are 
uncivil, and even unkind, through sheer careless- 
ness: 


At aconcert in Washington a number of per 
sons came into the hall during a performance, 
and instead of taking their seats quietly, went 
on talking, to the great annoyance of their neigh- 
bors. They were very properly rebuked by Mr. 
Thomas, the conductor, who rapped his orches- 
tra to silence in one of their finest passages, and 
said it was evident that the music interrupted 
conversation. 

A similar incident is recorded of Margaret Ful- 
ler. Several young men and women near her 
ee nt in laughing and talking during the per- 
ormance of a symphony of Beethoven. During 
the interlude, Miss Fuller turned to one of the 
chief offenders and said, audibly,— 

‘*My dear, your conversation is perhaps very 
interesting, but some of us have paid to hear the 
music, and don’t you think we have a right to 
enjoy what we have honestly paid for?” 

There was no more chattering. 

It was at the Fifth Avenue hotel, or at some 
other palace of the rage that a grave gentle 
man said to the affable clerk,— : 

“I am sorry and surprised that you harbor 
thieves in this house.” 

“Thieves, sir?” was the reply. _‘“ Harbor 
2 | thieves? What do you mean, sir? Explain, if 
you please.” 

“T mean that I had something stolen from me 
last night by one of your guests.” y 

“We are all exposed to sneak thieves, sit.’ 

“But this was not a sneak thief. It was 4 
guest in the house, and quartered as comfortably 
as I was.” 

“This is very extraordinary, sir. 
stolen from you, and at what hour?’ 

The grave gentleman answered with great &* 
briety,— 

“At two o’clock this morning some most pre 
cious sleep was stolen from me by one of your 
guests, and with a pair of boots.” 


What was 


———————~@e—_—_—_- — 


MoHAMMED once said, “When a man dies’ 











men inquire what he has left behind him; anges 
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For the Companion. 
THE WISH. 


“JT wish I were a little bird, 
A bird with feathers bright; 
I’d sing so sweetly all the time, 
And bring to all delight. 
I'd build a nest so lovely, 
Within some leafy tree, 
And, O, what happy times we'd have! 
The birds would all love me. 


“If any one should saddened be, 
And weep from day to day, 

I'd carol all my sweetest notes, 
Till tears were chased away. 

If Lonly were a little bird, 
From place to place I'd roam, 

And do more good than I canstell 
In everybody’s home.” 


“Dear little one, why change your lot 
For one so frail and dim, 
When God has placed within your hands 
A work to do for Him? 
O, be a bird in singing, 
Bring the sunshine in your words; 
One little girl can do more good 
Than a forest full of birds.” 
SARA KEABLES HUNT. 


+> 





For the Companion. 


THE WINTER VISIT TO THE 
LUMBER-CAMP. 

Little Pierre was a Canadian boy He lived 
at Hunterstown, in Lower Canada, about ten 
miles from the St. Lawrence River. 

“Pierre! Pierre!’ It was his father calling 
one bright winter mcrning. “Do you want to 


- gowith me up to the lumber-camp? <A team 


starts to-day.” 

Of course he did. And soon there was a little 
fellow, wrapped in furs, trudging by the side of 
his father to take his place with the team wait- 
ing at the village store. 

They were soon off, crossing the river, now 
frozen over, and then they struck into the great 
lonely woods. 

A lumber-camp is where the men live who cut 
down the timber for market. 

A hut is made of logs, one laid upon the other, 
and then the cracks are stuffed up tight. All 
about the sides are the bunks of the men for 
sleeping. Boxes, I should call them. 

If you should wake up a lumber-tamp at night, 
you would see a good many men crawling out of 
their blankets, who had been stowed away in 
these bunks, like squirrels in a nest. 

Pierre’s father told him this as they rode 
along under the tall, solemn pines. 





Late in the afternoon they came to the camp, 
miles away in the forest. There was the log- 
house, just as Pierre’s father had told him. 
There was a shelter, too, for the oxen who were 
wed for drawing the heavy timber all day. 

The smoke puffing up from the camp seemed 
% say to the hungry Pierre, “There is a nice 
Warm supper in here for a little boy.” 

The men were coming out of the depths of the 
forest, their axes slung over their shoulders, glad 
enough of the prospect of supper and sleep. 

One by one they went in, Pierre and his father 
among them, and then there was a great tumult 
of voices in French. 

They were all glad to see Pierre, and Pierre’s 
father was an old acquaintance, who told the 
men all the news, how little Jean, the village 
Mt, had been sick, but was better, that old Jacob, 
Who took care of the church, had gone into his 
Rew house, and that the priest (almost everybody 
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{is a Catholic in Lower Canada) meant to send 
them some goodies for Christmas. 

The cook, a little Frenchman with a lot of gray 

in his hair, and a lot of red in his cheeks, and 


snapping black eyes, called the men to supper, | 


and the jabbering went on faster and louder than 
ever. How good those biscuits, and the coffee, 
meat and doughnuts, tasted to Pierre! Pierre 
had an appetite. 

| When we exercise in the open air, food almost 
always tastes well. 

The men told about their day’s work. 
had cut down such a mammoth pine! Another 
had found a neaver way through the woods to 
the water. A third told how easy it would be 
to drive the logs from the last place down to the 
mills when the spring opened (“driving”’ is float- 
ing). 


| The cook gave an extra snap to his eyes, and | 


| said he had almost given them “fox” for supper, 
for he had chased one through the woods that 
| day. 

By-and-by some of the men took out their 
pipes for a smoke, and that Pierre didn’t enjoy. 
| Tobacco is a nuisance everywhere, down in the 
| States as well as up in Canada. 


| 





One by one, the men turned into their bunks. 
| The cook put on a red night-cap and disappeared. 
Pierre’s father, Pierre himself, and at last every- 
body, dropped into the little box-beds. 

For some time, Pierre lay awake. He heard 
the half-smothered fire crackling in the fireplace, 
heard the wind muttering to itself up in the old 
pines, and then he thought that he caught the 
cry of a fox outside. 

He raised himself, and managed to look out 
of a little window above his bunk. 

The white moonlight lay everywhere on the 
white snow, and out of it towered up the black 
trunks of the pines. Then he thought of the 
great lonely Canada woods stretching far away 
to the north. And Pierre began to feel lonely 
himself. Then he thought of God, and how 
many creatures he was taking care of, sleeping 
under the snows or in the trees, or searching for 
food in the forest. 

That comforted him, and with a prayer to the 
same good, kind God, the little Canadian fell 
asleep. 


+> — 





For the Companion. 
CADDIE’S FLANNEL REDINGOTE. 

“What shall mamma do with these ten little 
toes that come out of their warm fold every 
night, and catch sneezes and colds for her little 
girlie?” 

And as mamma spoke, she cuddled up the two 
little pink-tipped feet in her hands, and wrapped 
them up tight in Caddie’s night-dress, as she put 
her in her crib. 

“Make her long red flannel leg-nightgowns, 
and I wager she won’t get uncovered, or catch 
cold, all winter,” answered grandma, who be- 
lieved firmly in old-fashioned red flannel as a 
specific for any sort of winter disease. 

“How she would look!’’ laughed Brother Joe, 
who sat smoking in the other room, and over- 
heard grandma’s suggestion. 

“Well, it don’t matter much how the child 
looks,”’ replied grandma, “if the covering will 
keep her well and healthy. You’re never safe 
| with a child that has attempted to walk in her 
sleep. Why, Caddie may get up any night,— 
just as her father used to at her age,—and patter 
all around the room in her bare, naked feet, 
dressed in that little white muslin affair, where- 
as if she wore long red flannel drawers, sewed 
up at the bottoms, asI used to make my chil- 
dren’s, why, she wouldn’t get cold so easily!’ 

“Well, grandma, I believe I'll follow your 
; way, and make Caddie some red flannel night- 
dresses,” said mamma, tucking her little girl 
well in her crib. 

A few evenings afterwards, little Caddie Den- 
ning presented a very funny figure indeed when 
she appeared at the sitting-room door to say 
good-night to everybody. 











One | 
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“Helloo, Robin Redbreast!’ called out Brother 

| Joe, as he caught sight of her. 
| “No, Laint a robin redbreast! 
| ’'m a red-in-goat.”” 
| “No, no! You’re little Red-sleeping-breeches,”’ 
laughed papa, as she climbed up in his lap to 
jask him where he put the new sled he had 
| brought home to her that day. “‘O, it’s safe, out 
| in the garden, under the arbor,” said he. ‘Now 
| kiss us all good-night, and go to bed and dream 
| about it.” 
| And then mamma took her into the bed-room, 
| and heard her say her prayers, and tossed her 

into her crib, with her usual “One, two, three,’ 
| and smiled at her little scarlet arms, that lay 
| outside the white coverlid. 
| Brother Joe went to a concert that night, and 
coming home late, he, as usual, went all through 


Grandma says 


| the lower part of the house, to see if everything 
| was fastened up properly. He was surprised, in 
his searches, to discover the verandah door 
ajar. 

Surely the servants would not be so careless, 
thoughthe. Whatdidit mean? And he slipped 
out on to the porch to look around. 

It was a bright moonlight night, and the crisp, 
new-fallen snow sparkled in its beams like a car- 
pet of cut glass. As he looked down the garden 
walk he thought he spied a dark figure moving 
slowly near the arbor, and he followed cau- 
tiously. 

The hard crust of the snow crackled beneath 
his footsteps; but the figure did not appear 
alarmed at the sound. As he neared the en- 
trance, the arbor vines all draped in glistening 
snow-fringe, swaying gently back and forth, 
framed a curious tableau, for behind them, ona 
background of pure white, near her pretty, gold- 
en-colored sled, stood Caddie, in the scarlet flan- 
nel nightgown. 

Her eyes were wide open; but there was a va- 





that she was walking in her sleep, just as grand- 
ma said her father used to do at her age. 
Without speaking a word to startle the baby 
somnambulist, Brother Joe picked her up care- 
fully, and carried her quickly back into the 


and mamma was frantically calling her name. 

‘Here she is,” cried Brother Joe, ‘areal Robin 
Redbreast, for I found her out in the snow!” 

And then he told them how he had discovered 
the verandah door ajar, and looking out, saw the 
dark figure on the snow, and so rescued his little 
sister from her perilous situation. 

“There!” cried grandma, going directly to 
prepare a hot bath for the now shivering little 
girl, who, in answer to their questions, said,— 

“Papa said my new sled was in the arbor, and 
to dream about it, and so I did.” 

“There!”? said grandma, “what do you think 
of red flannel now? If Caddie had had on one 
of her little white muslin affairs,—the color of 
the snow,—Joe would never have seen her, and 
she’d just have frozen to death out there. As it 
is, I don’t believe she will have more than a se- 
vere cold. The red flannel has saved her pre- 
cious life!’ 

They all agreed with grandma, and said Cad- 
die should never wear any other kind of winter 
night-clothes. And although her little friends 
and cousins all laugh when they see Caddie Den- 
ning’s queer little scarlet legs and arms in her 
white crib, she nevertheless still wears what 
grandma calls “Caddie’s flannel redingote.” 


G. DE B. 
—— +> 


For the Companion. 
THE NIGHT-CAP. 

“Mess” is not a pretty name, and it belonged 
to a bad-tempered dog. In fact, he was very 
cross to strangers, but to his master he was 
faithful and affectionate. 

At one time the gentleman was sick, and his 
mother stayed in the house and helped take care 
of him. 

One night she came into his room to give him 
his medicine. Mess was there, watching his 
master quietly. 

The medicine was bitter, and Mess saw that 
the sick man, when he took it, shivered and 
made a face. 

The dog thought the lady had hurt his master, 
or had no business to give him anything he did 
not like, and he flew at her so savagely that she 
had to run out of the room. 

She wore a fanciful night-cap, and the dog 
seemed to connect this with harm to his master, 
for he would never afterwards allow any one to 
come into the room wearing a night-cap. 

M. 0. J. 

A LITTLE GIRt who was watching a balloon as- 
cension suddenly exclaimed,‘‘Mamma, I shouldn’t 
think God would like to have that man go up to 
heaven alive,” 





cant stare in them, and then Brother Joe knew | 


house, and up to his mother’s room, where Cad- | 
die’s crib had just been discovered to be empty, | 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


Tn the puzzle column for the past two weeks, we 
have given, in answer to various inquiries, some 
plain directions to inexperienced “Nut Crackers.” 

As these simple instructions may seem superfluous 
or dull to many of our older readers, we promise to 
intersperse such only occasionally among the regular 
supply of Nuts.” 

1. 
CHARADE, 

My whole four syllables employs, 

But equally divided, 

Iv first two name a rainbow tint, 

So graciously —* 
It may be blue, it may be green, 

It may be red or yellow; 
Whichever one = hit upon 

Is sure to be the fellow. 


My last two will describe a fuss, 
A moderate-sized commotion, 

Which never yet was big enough 
To set on fire the ocean. 


My whole four syllables are found 
A Western beauty naming, 

Who now is knocking at our doors, 
Her right to enter claiming. 

She brings a wealth of golden ore 
From mountain peaks and passes ; 

And Uncle Sam will welcome her 


Among his older lasses. M. T. C, 


2. 
STAR REBUS, 





You can find here eight words, each beginning 
with the same syllable. Lucius Goss, 


3. 
PERFECT REVERSIBLE WORD SQUARE. 
My first a common kind of ware, 
And careless usage is its share. 
My second, rightly understood, 
Is wholly bad,—opposed to good. 
My third I hope you long may do 
And still keep learning something new. 
My fourth describes our vanished years, 
Whate’er their tale of smiles or tears. 

The firstread backward gives the fourth, and the 
second read backward gives the third, so that, read 
down or up, from left to right or from right to left, 
there is still acomplete word square. 

z. & 8 





Three colloquial expressions. 
5 CHARL. 


PUZZLE. 
Place the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 in three lines 
so that each line will produce the same number, 
whether added up or down, right or left, or across, 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 





1. D 4. Cc 
SIs ORB 
SEATS STOOL 
DIAMOND CROWBAR 
STOLA TABLE 
SNA CAT 
D R 
2. A 5 FISHING 
EMS PLOWS 
PASTE NI 
EAS TING 7 
AMSTERDAM USE 
S TIRRU P BATHS 
ENDUE PRAYING 
GAP 
M 
3. J 
PAW 
FACET 
BANK ERS 
RISKY 
cos 
N 








ENTENNIAL CARDS. New, thing. Agents 
/ wanted. Samples for stamp. H. Ff. Damon, New 
Bedford, Mass, 4—5t 
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THE PEASANTS OF PALESTINE. 

Clermont Ganneaw, a recent traveller in Palestine, 
has a curious theory in regard to the peasants of 
that land. He holds that they are the descendants of 
the races inhabiting the land when it was conquered 
by the Israelites. The Israelites, being a nomadic 
people, were not accustomed, he says, to agriculture, 
and were disposed to leave the cultivation of the 
soil in the hands of those who had made it so luxu- 
riant in fertility. 

The Mohammedan conquest, at a later day, was 
ouly a repetition of the Jewish conquest, and they 
left the peasant to till the soil, as before, exacting 
only a heavy tribute. He says: “We have arrived 
at the conclusion that the fellaheen of Palestine, 
taken as a whole, are the modern representatives of 
those old tribes which the Israelites found settled 
in the country, such as the Canaanites, Hittites, Jeb- 
usitcs, Amorites, Philistines, Edomites, &c. But 
each successive change in the social and political 
condition of the country has more or less affected it 
in different ways; and we must not be surprised, 
when studying the fellaheen, at finding Jewish, Hel- 
lenic, Rabbinic, Christian and Mussulman reminis- 
cences mingled, pell-mell, in the quaintest combina- 
tions, with traits which bring us back to the most 

“remote and obscure periods of pre-Israelite exist- 
ence, 
qneemmmnijiermmmee 
UNBOLTED WHEAT, 

Some of the advanced teachers in hygiene are be- 
ginning to hope that fine flour is losing its power 
over those who desire to live healthy lives. In all 
of our large cities the more intelligent class of peo- 
ple have bread made of unbolted wheat on their ta- 
bles every day. The first-class hotels have it regu- 
larly on their bills of fare, along with “cracked 
wheat,” “hominy,’’ and “oatmeal mush.” A writer 
in the New York Tribune gives this testimony to the 
beneficial effects of eating bread made from unbolt- 
ed wheat: 

For a while the use of this bread was almost uni- 
versal in public institutions, and in private families, 
and it was pronounced by civic physicians by far the 
most healthy bread that could be eaten. The testi- 
mony of sea-captains and whalemen is equally in fa- 
vor of wheaten bread. “The coarser the ship-bread 
is, the healthier is my crew,’ * said a very intelligent 
sea-captain of thirty-seven years’ experience. 

The inhabitants of Westphalia, who are a hearty 
and robust people, capable of enduring the greatest 
fatigues, are a living testimony to the saletary ef- 
fects of this sort of bread; and it is remarkable that 
they are very seldom attacked by acute fevers, and 
those other diseases which arise from bad humors. 
In fact, the laboring class throughout Europe, Asia 
and Africa use bread made out of the whole grain; 
happily for them they cannot afford to buy fine flour. 


— + 
AEWICKED JOKE. 

We recently printed our opinion of the foolishness 
and inhumanity of practical jokes. Here is an ac- 
count of a joke that was positively wicked: 

At Milwaukee, Wis. 


n few evenings ago, Robert 
Wilson, ten years of age, was left alone while his 
mother attended a wake in a neighboring residence 
Suddenly the door was opened by a masked lad, who 
rushed wildly in, raised a stick, and threatened to 
kill Robert. The little boy received such a shock 
that he fell senseless to the floor, and remained un- 
conscious throughout the night. He has since recov- 
ered suflicic ntly to explain the cause of his fright, 
but is still in a very critical condition. 





If the little boy should die, the joking lad could be 
tried for manslaughter, and if convicted, sent to 
prison. 


aieacontsaie 
NARROW ESCAPE. 
The St. Helena Star of October 2ist, relates the 
following incident; 

Last Thursday, asa young child of an sraptege 
living near Sugar Loaf Mountain, on W. Ly- 
man *3 place, was playing in the yard, a ane at- 
tempt Was made by a catamount to devour it. The 


mothe ty hearing a cry—such as only a mother’s ear 
gan detect ne foreboding evil~rushed te the door, 


% 








and was horrified to see in mid air a catamount, | 
which had just sprung from the bushes, about to 
light upon her child. Coincident with her shriek, a | 
faithful bull-dog, which by accident happened to be 
on the spot, had already placed himself in a position 
to defend the child. The tight was short, and the 
catamount took to a tree near by. 

No male person being in the house, the mother | 
dispatched a little daughter down the road for help. 
| ‘The girl meeting Mr. Tully, of the Seminary, in- 
| formed him that the dog hada California lion treed. 
Leaving his team with a Chinaman, he repaired to 
the apet and killed the animal, which proved to be 
acatamount of huge proportions. The animal, with- | 
out doubt, was very hungry, but it is not an uncom- | 
mon thing for them to visit the hen-roost any hour 
after dark. It was fortunate, indeed, that the dog 
happened to be there. 


—— on 
GOT HIS HALF-CENT. 

The old “nine-pence” coin (valued at twelve and | 
a half cents) went out of use about twenty-five years 
| 280. It was the last relic of English “sterling mon- 
ey” in America. Small people seemed to have a 
certain fondness for it, as it helped to drive many a 
| sharp bargain. An exchange gives this reminis- 
cence of the days of that ancient coin: 


| 


One day a tall, lank, tow-headed specimen of hu- 
manity, from the Mote Mountain district, entered 
Sam Thom’s store in Conway, N. H. He looked 
around fora while upon the tempting things dis- 
played, and finally drew from his pocket a battered 
ninepence, which ‘he clutched with an evident deter- 
mination notto part with it recklessly. 

“Say, mister,” he said, pointing toa box of loz- 
enges upon the counter, “haow much d’ye ask for 
| them?” 

“Two cents a roll,”’ was the reply. 

“Wal—I'll hevaroll. What do you ask for them 
apples ?”’ 

“Two for a cent.” 

“Wal—let’s see. I'll hev one of ’em—that’ll be 
half a cent—and the lorsengers, two cents—jest two 
cents andahalf. Yeou ken take it aout of this ere 
ninepence, and give me back ten cents.’ 

Mr. Thom could not refuse. The story to tell was 
worth more than it cost, by far. 


> 
BURS IN HER NEST. 

This is the way a Yankee farmer “broke up” his 
old hen. He describes his exploit in the Framing- 
ham Gazette ; 

I’ve got a hen that would set, whether or no; allers 
would set. tried every way in the world to stop 
her, and never could do it. But at last an idee 
struck me. It was chestnut burs. I went to the 
hen-house, and I pulled her off the nest, and just 
put three likely-lookiu’ burs snug into the ne st, and 
waited to see what would turn up. Well, sir, you 
would ha’ laughed. She give asquaw k, and jumped 
up on to the edge o’ the nest, and looked round at 
the burs. You ought to have seen that hen look at 
them burs; and there she sot and sot, and looked out 
o’ the door and considered ; and every now and then 
she'd look round at the burs and consider. Well, 
sir, she considered for just exactly two hours, and 
then she came down among the other hens, and 
haint been nigh the nest since. Fact, just as I 
tell ye. 





nnciasseinialilpinsitaiatatiia 
A WITTY PHYSICIAN. 

In monarchical countries it is the fashion for gro- 
cers, tailors, perfumers, and other tradesmen, if 
they have the patronage of titled persons, to add to 
their signs an announcement of the fact; thus, 
“John Smith, Grocer, Patronized by the Royal Fam- 
ily;’”? “John Jones, Perfumer to His Grace, the 
Duke of Cambridge.” A Paris journal thus makes 
fun of the custom: 


A French lady fell ill, and called in a doctor, who 
cured her. The man of medicine requested to be 
— to print on his card, “Physician to Her 

#race.”’ 

“Im ossible, * said the latter; ‘I have a physician- 
in-ordinary.’ 

“Well, we will get over that difficulty,” replied 
the doctor. “I will put on my card, “Physician to 
Her Grace—when she is ill.” 


> 
SHE KNOWS, 

A witty clergyman has said, “The best scent is no 
scent at all.” Let every nice young man remember 
that, and stop drinking and smoking, and trying to 
disguise the smoke from the ladies. 


“We flatter ourselves—we bearded boys— 
That we are deep and can conceal 
All that we know, and do, and feel,— 
Our business sorrows and club-house joys,— 
From the innocent creatures who make our tea. 
But believe me, sir, they can see 
Right through and through both you and me! 
Asif your clove or cardamon seed 
Could hide your guilt in wine and weed! 
Ah! foolish mortal, do you suppose 
That onlv to sniff the scent of a rose, 
And not the odor that’s in your clothes, 
She’s got that sweet little, pert little nose ?” 


--- - > —-——_ 
MONDAY AND TUESDAY OF 1876. 


Somebody has been busy with the calendar for 
1876, and this is the result: 


St. Valentine’s Day oun on Monday this year, 
and it’s leap year, too. 1 Fool’s Day, May Day, 
and Christmas Day, also f... ur on Monday this year. 
The Fourth of July (Independence Day) occurs on 
Tuesday, as also does the anniversary of the birth of 
George Washington. 


———_.—__— 


A CHINESE COOK, with a butcher’s hatchet as 
sharp as a razor, will, in ten minutes, thoroughly 
bone and skin a fish, so that not a particle is wasted. 
He will give you an unbroken orange full of ten dif- 
ferent kinds of jellies. 





Not Gorne.—Yesterday morning, as a Grand 
Trunk train was leaving the depot, a gaunt man 
with a big satchel vauned ate the building, uttered 
a loud yell, and tore down the platform like a steer 
running away. Possibly he might have caught the 

train, but for a slip which sent him sprawling on the 
planks, and drove his head against a big immigrant 
chest with a terrible bump. Several people rushed 
up, and one called out,— 

“Are you going on the train?” 

The gaunt man sat up, felt of his head, rubbed his 
knees, and indignantly replied,— 

“No, you idiot! I'm going to sit right here all 





| chief of the Board of Physicians and Surgeons at the 
| struggle with its inherent weaknesses and diseases, to bear 


| cause of disease and mortality, but it is the enemy of every 


From the Philadelphia Presbyterian. ! 

From the World’s Dispensary Printing Office and Bind- | 
ery, Buffalo, N. Y., we have received “‘The People’s Com- 
mon Sense Medical Adviser, in Plain English; or, Medi- 
cine Simplified,” by R. V. Pierce, M. D., Counsellor-in- 
in its 


World’s Dispensary. Whoever helps humanity 


or cure, is its benefactor. Ignorance is not only of itself a 
effort to cure or mitigate. Nothing will so speedily re- 
move this cause as knowledge (an elementary one at least) 
of the diseases to which we are heir, as well as those su- 
perinduced by our own imprudence, Dr. Pierce has ren- 
dered, in our judgment, a benefactor’s service, both to the 
afflicted and to the profession, in his diagnosis of the dis- 
eases treated of, and in the presentation of the philosophic 
principles involved in their cause and removal. He is 
sparing of remedies, and usually prescribes such as are 
safe in unskilled hands. As a book merely of abstract 
knowledge, it is exceedingly readable and interesting, es- 
pecially the following subjects: —Cerebral Physiology, 
Human Temperaments, Pseudo-Hygiene, the Nursing of 
the Sick, Sleep, Food, Ventilation, etc. In one chapter on 
another subject, so delicate in its nature that it is shut up 
beyond the domain of warning to all but physicians, so 
accursed in its results in modern society, he is most ex- 
plicit, and alike true to God, to virtue, to life, and to soci- 
ety, shows the truth as presented in the teachings of 
Scripture,—that life begins with conception,—with great 
force, to which is added faithful warnings. 

Price of the Medical Adviser #1 50, sent post-paid. 
Address the author at Duiinie, N. Y. Com. 


For Turoat Diseases and Affections of the Chest, 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are of value. For Coughs, 
Irritation of the Throat caused by cold, or Unusual Exer- 
tion of the vocal organs, in speaking in public, or singing, 
they procure beneficial results, Com. 











TETTER, Salt Rheum, Scald Head, &c., will certainly 
yield to the great alterative effects of the VEGETINE. 








at home. Samples worth $1, 
Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


$5 ‘te $20 per da 
Agents wanted. Outfit and 


free, 

$12 2. a day at home. 

terms free. TRUE & CO, Augusta, Maine. 40—ly 
»ATS AND MICE are effectually destroyed by! the 
use of Parson & Co’s Exterminator. 
5 -4) SPLENDID CALLING CARDS, in tints, w ith 

name, sent - °S cts. Samples sent for a 3-cent 
stamp. _ NKLER t & CO., Nassau, me ie 

A grand invention. 


DEAFNESS ! ! = a ives was deaf. % culars free. 


_ Drs. Dimock, Wet Thenill & & Co., Buffalo, N 4—2teow 


YLARK’S JNDELIBIE PENCIL is the best to 
4 mark clothing. Agents’ samples mailed, = cts. 
Box 141, No. Hampton, 2 9—tf 


a month to enerre’ tic men and women ev ery- 
$300: sre. Business honorable. Excelsior Man- 
uf acturing Co., 151 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

IVE AGENTS WANTED to sell the most uscful 

4 book ever printed. For trs, terms, etc., address 

4—2t YD. FORD, Lynn, ¢ 
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ISTOLS AND REVOLVE 2RS, $100 $150, $260, 
$3 00, $500. Send stamp (not postal card) for eircu- 
lar to WALTER A. ALLEN, Springficld, Mass., P. O. Box 234. 


‘HE DUMB SPEAK! A copy of Whipple’s 
ome School Journal, with full aeoeuen, 
free. J.&Z.C. WiirrpLe & Co., Mystic River, € 


AGENTS 2: 20E P ant Oil Chromos, mounted, ize SHH, 


NOVELTIES and CiRromos of every 
description. ‘Yational Chromo Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED, AGENTS.—Canvassers should secure 

territory at once for The Life and Public Services of 

Henry Wilson, by Rev. Elias Nason. For terms address 

the Publisher, B. B. RussELL, 55 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
» 


20 ORNAMENTAL CARBS, 5 designs, 10 cts.; 
wV 20 Mixed Cards, with name, 10 cts.; 20 Acquaintance 
Cards, 10 cts., postpaid. Agents wanted everywhere. 
For outfit send 3-ct. ste ump. Address L, JonrEs Co., 
Nassau, Renns Co., N. Y. 4—3t 


f 5( FINELY-PRINTED Visiting Cards sent, post- 

—~ paid, for 25 cts. Send stamp for samples of “Glass 

Cards, Mar ble, Snowflake, Damask, etc. We have over 

100 styles. ‘os wanted. 
| - HW. FULLER & CO., Broce! kton, Mass. 


Snowflake or Damask Cards, with name, 20 ets.; 

or 20 Acquaintance ¢ cards, 4 styles, no name, 16 

cts.; or 20 Mixed Cards, with name, 5 styles, 10 
ets. Outfit in 25 styles, 10 cts.; 20 Blank Scroll, 10 - 
Address J.B. Hustep, Nassau, Renns. Co., N. 











5,000 AGENTS WANTED! 
ape free by mail, with terms for clearing from $5 
to $10 per day. Two wei ie new articles; salable as 








flour. WHITE & ¢ 0., 
ee __ New ark, N. J. 
9 Men ‘to travel and sell our 
i to DEALERS. No 
@ peddling from house to house. 
Fighty dollars a month, hotel and travelling expenses 
paid. Address ROBB & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, 4—4t 


YOODES SELF-INKING LEVER P RESS.— Newest, 












W cheapest and best, $12 50; including complete outfit 
for Job Office. $35. Also, Self-Inking Treadle Press, $60. 
Medal awarded by Franklin Institute, 1874, over all com- 
petitors. How to set, distribute type, work press, and 
print in gold, bronze, and all colors. Send for cireular 
to WM. A. STEPHENS, 431 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 4—4t 

Enterprise Printing Presses. 
Just ovtT. 4sizes. Send stamp for —_ 
toJ.COOK & CO., West Meriden, Ct 5 0—ift 
y Agents $4.20 per aay, 
LO re) K wyopey.ts Bestthingout. Cone arent 
only in each town. Ste: ork. Sure pay. ress 
atone ATKINSON # OO. 2Cliston Place, N. ¥. 
GLASS CARDS! Red, Bine, Green, Purple, White 
e and Yellow. Clear and Trans- 
parent. Your name elegantly printed in gold on 1 dozen 
for l5cts. 50 Acquaintance Cards, locts. Something ex- 
tranice. Address J. L. Delluff, ee Mass. 4-—tf 
Stories in THE PEC GER. Eight 
large pages every com ut a nig five years. 
Miss Louise Alcott, Mrs. M: ary J. Holmes, Oliver 
Optic, and Nasby contribut 
SENT ON ef AL THRE E MONTHS FOR 
Y NTS 
B.S. C URTIS, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 
NATURES FACE POWDER <7 
y. Freesamples 
by mail on receipt of 3-cent stamp, J. T Brown & Co., 
504 04 Washington St., Boston, Mass. E stablis hed 1831, 
“and Morphine habit absolutely and 
speedily cured. Painless; no publicity, 
Send stamp for particulars. Dr. C arl- 
ton, 187 Washington St., C ‘hie ago, Ill. 














‘sending me ba names of 20 boys and girls 
from 14 to snd 10 ¢. in script, we will 


FEB. 8, 1876, 





This is a beautiful Quarterly Journal, finely illustrated, 
and containing an el ‘gant colored Frontispiece with the 
first number. Price only 25 ce nts for the year. The first 
No. for 1876 just issued. ie a Vick’s Flower aad 
Vegetable | Garden, 35 cts.; with cloth covers, 65 ets, 
Addre JAMES VIC K, Roches ee F 


66 VISITING C ARDS for 25 ets., or 40 
Cards and 1 Silver-plated Napkin-ring, 35 cts. Send 
10 ets for samples of our Chromo Cards, Glas Snowtlg ike, 
— Repp, etc. .; also list of prizes to Agents. 

5— ENS Bros. & Co., Northford, € Conn, 


PERRYS MUSICAL CABINET, 


jad January, contains 8 pieces of music, worth in sheet 
form $2 85; 34 pages of Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
Copies sent by mail for 25 cts. prepaid. JOHN F. PERRY 
& CO., 538 1 W: ashington Street, Boston. 4—5t 


- 50 Fine White Bristol Visiting C ards, or 


, heatly printed, 25 cts. Glass 
Any i ozen. Samples of al] 
styles for 3-ct. stamp. AG NTS wanted. Outtit 50 styles, 
25 cts. Try us. J. A. MorriL1, Fulton, N. Y. + tp 


Lamb Knitting Machine. 


Is the only Machine that can knit all sizes of work, and 
narrow and widen it, that can shape and comptets, 
without hand- finishing, seamless Hosiery, Gloves and 
Mittens, or knit themin all sizes; or knit Ribbed. Dou- 
ble, and Fancy stitches for U nderwear, Jackets, Shawls, 
Scarfs, ete. It knits over 25 different Garments. Over 100 
per cent Profitin Manufacturing Knit Goods. The Farmer 
trebles the value of his Wool by converting it into Knit 
Goods. Women make $5 a day with it. Agents wanted, 
oe na for Samples of work and yeduced Price L ist. ae 
dress Lamb Knitting Machine Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Cincinnati, 0.5 Chicago, TIL.; or 922 Chestnut St.. ih iin. 


exce S/o “Lowest Priced and BEST.” 


2. Do Your Own Printing! 
Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc, 

Larger sizes for larger work. 
Business Men do their printing and ade atl 


ing, save money and increase trade. Pleatu 
Pemtin€ fos rofitia Amateur Printin; 
logue type, etc.,to the Maanafa % 
esses"™ te ©6.. Menino, 
PUFF! PUFF!! PUFF!!! 
mike WONDERFUL PUZZLE- BOX, se UrEM 
ac aed Rings of Smoke out of this Mo 
ent for the children. Sent, i ith r: a: 
) c y. a a 
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‘ndless amus 
a ‘tions, to any address upon aig of 
wanted. Ss. CLA. LotripGE & Co., 23 Dey 








OUSAND 


— 
A Assorted HOO —_ bre 50 © 
4—8t GLO. BOLES, “Boston, Mass. 


GY ASS SCROLL | Same Something new! 
Your name neatly printed in a beautiful scroll in 
gold on 12 Glass Cards for = 20 cts. Card cases, 15 cts, 
Agents ws nted! Samples of 8 different kinds of Cards, 3 
cts. .S. Carp > Co. V aw, N.Y. 4—tf 


NEW STYLE DIAMOND VISITING 
CARDS. 

50 Assorted Cards sent for 25 cts. You have never seen 

anything like them. S.J. SPEAR, Medfield, Mass. 4—3tp 


” “I HAVE BUT ONE RFGRET, 
and that is 1 did not get it before.”—Videa 














purchaser. | The Centennial Printing 
ress, #2 00. Complete [rinting Ofiice, 
$5 00. Send for new Illustrated Catalogue 


of the Young America a eRe &e, 
2 Price Wot. Circulars fre: 
- W. WATSON, 73 ‘Cornhill, ‘Boston. 


~ ONLY 15 CENTS! 


In order to introduce it into thousands of homes where 
it is not already known, we will send our great illustrated 
literary and family journal, **The Cricket on the 
Hearth,” three months on trial for only 15 cents. A 
mammoth 16-page paper (size ‘‘Harper’s Weekly”), con- 
taining splendid Fm m= ge and short stories, sketc 
poems, etc., etc. y $l a year, w ~ elegant premium 
portfolio, “Gems | pitt. Art,” by Aldine Co., or75 
cents without premium. On trial three months for only 
15cts. Write at once toF.M.“LUPTON & CO., 37 Park 
Row, New York. 4t 
wanted for our illustrated Monthly 
established five years. splendid 
Sample copy, with 
*uchsia. 
Howe Guest PrBLisuine CoO., Boston, Mass. 


LESSONS in WOOD ENGRAVING. 
& A complete guide without an _ instructor. 
ry \be Profusely Illustrated. Sent postpaid f0" 
i ea 50c. Wa. A. Emerson, E. Douglass, Mas. 


Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICOY, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints 
which women are subject. These medicines are purty 
vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 
4—ly GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, #6 Reade St. N.Y. 


YOUR NAME ssi 


Cards (7 tints) for 10 cts. 

et, stamp; = “re Assorted C: aris 
met —_ alike) 30 cts. Fl outfit, 1 
CLINTON BRos., *Slintonville, Cte 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A double-barrel gun, bar or front-action locks; ™ 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a_ good shooter, or” 
sale; with Flask, Pouch anda Wad Cutter, for $15. ( 
be sent C. O. D., with privilege to +e iy pay 4 
bill. Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL & SY 
Gun Dealers, 238 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 38-0 


- PRINTING PR ESSES 


From $175 to $350. 
oak 10 cents to W. ¥. Edwards, 36 Chure h St.,¥.¥. 


+ torTmaeD or seroma REVOLVERS! 2262.00 


P Wat een . 83.00 ; 

ed : satisfaction guaran’ 
ERN_GUN W NORKS. Chica ou 

banenoe Ay Dearborn-st., (MéCormick age. isi 


CARDS & @ VISITING CARDS. . 
FOR 35 CENTS, ee a 
or 50 without case for 25 cts. Send a. for sammie Oe 
Glass, Damask, Acquaintance, ete. Agents want gre 
fits, 25cts, Frencn & Rocnpy, Brockton, Mass, i 
LLUSTRATED ATALOGUE and 1g eles 
samples of Visiting Cards, including Pari 
amask, Glass, etc., for 2 three-cent siamp*- 4 (0 
100 styles. Agent! 8 outfit, 25 cts, C. W. Kxicit 1 
Providence, R. 


THE ELOCUTIONISTS AnnUll 














AGENTS 


Premiums, large commissions. 
beautiful dark ground Chromo of Hyacinth or 
cts. 











































| summer !"’— Detroit Press. 


send them an 8-page, Saito paper one yer, FREE, 
post-paid. 


Address Geo. D. Ec ntTon, New Ipsv ich, N. H. 


for 1876 (200 pages), will he sent postpaid on receint 
cents. J. W, SHOEMALER & ( Nation ¥ 
| Elecution and Oratory, 1418 Chestnai St., 1 hila,, FP 
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